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officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemtda,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  setdement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  socitd  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  115,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usutdly  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  progrtuns  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propiortional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 
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Friendship  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States 

ALUYSIO  GUEDES  REGIS  BITTENCOURT 
Attache,  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington 


To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  betw’een  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
we  must  first  know  its  background  and 
study  the  main  economic  and  political 
conditions  that  have  united  our  countries 
for  121  years  in  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation.  This  is  a  relatively  short 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
nevertheless  our  friendly  relations  are  as 
strong  and  sincere  cts  if  they  had  existed 
for  many  centuries. 

I  will  try  to  set  before  you  a  picture  of 
that  friendship  from  its  inception,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  time  when  Brazil  appeared 
among  the  other  independent  nations  of 
the  world  as  their  equal. 

The  fortunate  geographical  positions  of 
our  two  countries,  their  natural  wealth, 
the  leading  situation  they  hold,  one  in 
North  and  one  in  South  America,  the 
similar  political  and  social  problems  they 


have  faced  in  the  course  of  their  existence, 
all  have  united  to  create  the  need  of  a 
lasting  friendship  as  the  basis  of  successful 
commercial  interchange  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation  between  them. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  give  you  a  concise 
survey  of  the  history  of  their  friendship, 
pointing  out  the  outstanding  facts  that 
mark  its  several  chapters.  These  facts  are 
so  intermingled  with  the  history  of  Brazil 
itself  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  them  in 
their  proper  perspective  without  referring 
to  the  circumstances  that  determined  them. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  useless  to  cite 
names  of  persons  and  episodes  in  Brazilian 
histor\"  if  it  were  not  clear  who  and  what 
they  were  and  how  they  came  into  being. 
So  I  shall  make  a  short  summary  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  history  with  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America 
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Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  a  Portuguese 
navigator,  set  out  for  India  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  the  shortest  and  safest  route 
to  that  country.  Changing  the  course 
of  his  fleet  to  avoid  the  calms  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  he  sailed  so  far  to  the  west  that  on 
May  3,  1500,  he  discovered  Brazil.  Three 
days  later,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
savage  Indians  standing  on  the  shore, 
attracted  by  the  strange  sight  of  thirteen 
caravels,  he  disembarked  on  the  mainland, 
taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Dom 
Manuel,  King  of  Portugal. 

After  first  calling  it  the  Island  of  Vera 
Cruz  (because  he  thought  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  an  island),  and  then  Land  of 
.Santa  Cruz,  he  finally  gave  it  the  name  of 
Brazil,  which  is  commonly  explained  as 
originating  in  the  Brazil-wood  in  which 
the  country  abounded.  That  wood 
produces  a  dye  with  the  beautiful  color  of 
a  glowing  coal  {brasa  in  Portuguese). 
Some  authorities,  however,  contend  that 
the  name  comes  from  a  legendary  island 
in  the  .\tlantic  Ocean. 

.Although  the  .Spaniards  and  the  French 
claimed  to  have  visited  the  country  before 
the  Portuguese,  it  devolved  upon  Dom 
Manuel  to  proclaim  the  discovery  and 
occupation  of  the  country^,  since  it  lay  well 
within  the  zone  assigned  to  Portugal  by 
the  treaty  of  Tordesillas.  In  this  treaty, 
signed  in  1494,  it  was  agreed  between 
Portugal  and  .Spain  that  a  meridian  370 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  V’erde  Islands 
should  serve  as  a  dividing  line,  and  that 
any  land  disco\  ered  to  the  east  should  be¬ 
long  to  the  former,  whereas  the  latter  was 
assigned  any  discovery  made  to  the  west. 

Unlike  some  other  countries  of  the  New 
World,  such  as  Peru  and  Mexico,  which 
had  civilizations  of  their  own,  Brazil  was 
inhabited  only  by  sav'age  Indians. 

Being  busy  with  the  establishment  of  a 
great  empire  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese 
crown  paid  little  attention  to  Cabral’s 


discovery,  and  so  Brazil  for  o\  er  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  a  sort  of  no  man’s  land. 
However,  the  great  dream  of  India  having 
crumbled,  Dom  John  III,  who  ascended 
the  Portuguese  throne  in  1521,  divided 
the  country  into  hereditarv  captaincies 
or  fiefs,  which  were  vast  tracts  of  land 
extending  50  leagues  along  the  coast  and 
an  indefinite  distance  inland.  These  were 
distributed  among  noble  adventurers,  who 
made  the  first  settlements. 

Thirteen  grantees  took  posse.ssion  of 
fifteen  areas,  where  their  powers  were 
practically  supreme.  Out  of  all  the.se 
captaincies  only  two  were  really  successful, 
l^ecause  the  grantees  either  abandoned  the 
others  or  failed.  The  excessive  decentral¬ 
ization  of  the  system  adopted  determined 
Dom  John  to  replace  the  inefficient  rule 
of  the  grantees  by  a  unified  and  central¬ 
ized  administration  under  a  governor 
general.  And  thus  united,  Brazil  with¬ 
stood  the  foreign  invasions  to  which  it  was 
subjected  during  the  colonial  periods  and 
offered  a  safe  shelter  to  the  royal  family 
in  1807.  It  was  Napoleon’s  invasion  of 
Portugal,  and  his  determination  to  elim¬ 
inate  that  country  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
that  caused  Dom  John  VI  (then  Prince 
Regent),  the  Braganza  family  and  a  great 
retinue  of  nobles  to  flee  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
thus  transferring  to  Brazil  the  seat  of 
government  of  its  own  mother  country. 

By  advice  of  the  X’iscount  of  C’ayru  the 
first  important  act  of  Dom  John's  rule 
was  the  signature  of  a  decree  on  January 
28,  1808,  opening  Brazilian  ports  to  the 
commerce  of  all  friendly  nations  and  thus 
abolishing  the  old  Portuguese  commercial 
monopoly.  Dom  John  kept  on  developing 
Brazil  by  making  a  numlier  of  reforms  in 
the  administration  and  creating  courts, 
founding  the  royal  printing  office,  the 
Academy  of  Science,  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  and  fostering  the  establish 
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nient  of  factories,  among  them  the  first 
gunpowder  factory  in  Brazil, 

In  a  royal  decree  of  December  16,  1815, 
Brazil  was  incorporated  into  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Portugal  and  Algarves. 
But  Dom  John  could  hardly  foresee  that 
with  the  measures  he  adopted  he  was 
precipitating  the  independence  of  the 
nation. 

The  general  development  of  the  country, 
the  ferment  of  lilx.'ral  ideas  produced  by 
the  French  revolution,  the  growing  dis¬ 
content  of  the  jieople,  in  view  of  the 
position  of  supremacy  acquired  bv 
Brazil  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against 
laws  passed  by  the  Uortes  at  Lisbon,  were 
factors  in  speeding  Brazilian  independence. 

In  .April  1821  Dom  John  sailed  for  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  his  presence  was  imperative, 
leaving  his  son  Dom  Pedro  as  regent.  On 
embarking  for  Lisbon  he  foretold  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Brazil  from  the  mother  country 
and  advised  his  son  to  seize  the  crown  of 
the  new  country  before  some  bold  adven¬ 
turer  anticipated  him. 

In  the  same  year  the  C’ortes  at  Lisbon 
passed  decrees  recalling  Dom  Pedro,  which 
led  him  to  declare  to  the  delegate  of  the 
Brazilian  patriots  who  were  demanding 
his  continued  presence  in  the  country, 
“.As  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  and  the  general 
happiness  of  the  nation,  tell  the  people 
that  I  shall  stay.”  .And  he  remained  to 
carry  out  his  father's  advice;  on  September 
7,  1822,  he  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the 
plain  of  Ipiranga,  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  Independence  of  Brazil.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  “Perpetual  Defender 
and  Protector  of  Brazil”  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned 
Constitutional  Emperor.  Thus  the  most 
important  event  in  Brazilian  history  was 
accomplished,  and  Brazil  was  considered 
by  other  independent  countries  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  international  family  of  nations. 

To  my  mind  it  is  preferable  to  say  that 


PRESIDENT  V.ARGAS  OF  BR.AZIL 

In  the  administration  of  President  Vargas  a 
radical  social  and  economic  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  Brazil. 

the  early  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Brazil  began  the  day  the  former 
declared  its  formal  recognition  of  Brazilian 
independence,  rather  than  the  day  when 
Thomas  Sumter,  Jr.  was  sent  officially  by 
President  James  Madison  as  a  diplomatic 
envoy  to  the  Portuguese  Court  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Some  authors,  however,  prefer 
the  date  President  Thomas  Jefierson 
charged  Henry  Hill,  a  merchant  who  had 
been  made  consul,  with  the  mission  of 
transmitting  to  Dom  John,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  New 
World,  and  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  friendly 
policy  that  had  always  prevailed  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  establish  a  sy.s- 
tem  of  commercial  interchange  between 
them.  But  let  us  fix  the  date  for  the  Ijegin- 
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ning  of  a  cordial  relationship  between  our 
two  countries  as  the  year  1824,  when 
President  Monroe  w'as  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  independence  of  the  new  empire. 

If  we  delve  deeper  into  the  story  of  over 
a  century  of  friendship  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  we  shall  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
the  seed  from  which  that  friendship  sprang, 
and  that  it  was  the  honest  policy  preached 
by  President  Monroe  that  has  always  in¬ 
spired  the  relations  between  the  two  largest 
nations  of  the  New  World. 

After  declaring  independence,  Brazil 
feared  reprisals  from  Portugal,  and  since 
Emperor  Pedro  I  was  impressed  by  the 
idea  of  political  cooperation  he  suggested 
through  the  Brazilian  Charge  d’ Affaires 
in  ^Vashington  that  a  concert  of  American 
powers  should  lx:  created  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  set  up  a  permanent 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance  against 
European  intervention.  Monroe,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  to  accept  this  idea,  and 
Adams  declared  that  such  alliance  was 
unnecessary,  since  a  prospective  peace 
treaty  was  to  be  signed  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil. 

During  the  war  to  keep  the  Cisplatine 
province  (the  present  Republic  of  Uru¬ 
guay)  within  the  boundaries  of  Brazil, 
our  relations  almost  suffered  a  collapse 
because  of  the  conduct  of  the  American 
envoy,  Mr.  C.  Raguet,  towards  the  Emperor 
and  his  government.  But  as  soon  as  he 
was  relieved  of  his  duties  and  Mr.  William 
Tudor,  American  Consul  at  Lima,  was 
named  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Rio,  relations 
were  once  more  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
basis. 

This  appointment  gave  excellent  results 
in  every  way,  and  the  American  Charge 
was  more  successful  than  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  either  Great  Britain  or  France, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  greater 
prestige  at  the  Brazilian  court.  Mr. 


Tudor  gave  innumerable  proofs  of  diplo¬ 
matic  tact  and  good  judgment  in  the 
many  important  cases  that  came  up  for 
his  consideration.  In  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  commerce  between  the  two 
countries,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  concluded  on 
December  12,  1828,  with  the  main  purpose  ^ 
of  removing  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
British  and  French  goods  over  those  from 
the  United  States.  The  treaty  provided 
for  the  entry  into  Brazil  of  American 
goods  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
granted  the  most  favored  nation,  Portugal 
excepted.  The  clauses  dealing  with  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  expired  twelve 
years  later,  but  those  regarding  peace  and 
friendship  are  still  in  force. 

The  Emperor  greatly  appreciated  the 
satisfactory  work  done  by  Mr.  Tudor  and  - 
during  a  special  audience  granted  him 
declared  that  he  had  the  highest  respect 
for  the  United  States  and  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  cultivate  and  forever  maintain 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  his  country 
and  that  the  United  States  might  be  as¬ 
sured  that  such  were  his  real  feelings  and 
such  would  be  his  conduct. 

But  the  Emperor,  who  had  begun  his 
reign  under  brilliant  auspices,  was  soon 
engaged  in  several  political  struggles,  the 
most  important  being  the  effort  to  combat 
a  republican  agitation  by  what  was  called 
the  Confederation  of  the  Equator,  which 
broke  out  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country. 

The  disastrous  outcome  of  the  war  over 
the  Cisplatine  province,  resulting  in  its 
independence  and  separation  from  the 
Empire;  Dorn  Pedro’s  constant  efforts  to 
protect  his  daughter’s  right  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal  against  his  brother  Dom 
Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  Portuguese  '• 
crown;  his  scandalous  relations  with  the  ' 
beautiful  Marchioness  of  Santos,  which  \ 
had  made  him  a  target  of  the  most  acri- 
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monious  attacks  from  within  and  without 
government  circles;  and  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  his  struggles  against  constitu¬ 
tional  government  and  the  increasing 
opposition  of  the  Chamber,  which  he 
finally  dissolved,  forced  him  to  abdicate 
formally  on  April  7,  1831,  in  favor  of  his 
five-year-old  son,  Dom  Pedro  de  Alcan¬ 
tara,  who  was  placed  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  Jose  Bonifacio,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  Brazilian  history,  with  whom 
Dom  Pedro  I  had  disagreed  in  his  political 
quarrels. 

A  triple  regency  was  at  first  organized. 
The  one-man  permanent  regency  that 
succeeded  it  governed  the  country  with 
success,  although  this  was  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  periods  in  Brazilian  history. 
Finally,  on  July  23,  1840,  both  houses  of 
Congress  unanimously  decided  to  declare 
the  majority  of  the  young  Emperor,  then 
fifteen  and  a  half  years  old,  and  Dom 
Pedro  II  entered  upon  his  imperial  func¬ 
tions,  which  he  e.xercised  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  manner  for  almost  a  half  century. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  continued  to  be  exceedingly 
cordial  all  through  this  period,  and  none 
of  the  slight  incidents  that  occurred  were 
serious  enough  to  jeopardize  their  friendly 
relations. 

In  1844,  President  Tyler  in  his  annual 
message  gave  evidence  of  the  existing 
policy  of  harmony  with  Brazil  by  saying 
that  “the  commercial  intercourse  between 
that  growing  Empire  and  the  United 
States  is  becoming  daily  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  both,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
both  that  the  firmest  relations  of  amity  and 
good  will  should  continue  to  be  cultivated 
between  them.” 

During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  Brazil  had  the  opportunity  of 
giving  several  proofs  of  a  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  toward  the  Union  government.  The 
first  was  when  the  Brazilian  government 


clarified  its  attitude  toward  that  rebellion 
by  announcing  its  neutrality  on  August  1, 
1861.  It  will  be,  however,  enough  to 
recall  the  cases  of  the  Confederate  cruisers 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia.  The  Em¬ 
peror’s  government  apologized  to  the 
American  Minister,  relative  to  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  coal  and  provisions  to  these  ships  at 
the  ports  of  Pernambuco  and  Baia,  and 
furthermore  gave  assurances  that  the 
Emperor  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
Brazilian  neutrality. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  violation  of  Brazilian  neutrality  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  Wachusett,  the  Union  Government 
accepted  the  protest  made  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  and  granted  all  the  claims 
presented. 

A  very  interesting  fact  that  should  be 
recalled  here  is  that  in  the  4  or  5 
years  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  United  States  witnessed  an 
emigration  of  thousands  of  southerners  to 
Latin  America.  Of  these  some  three  or 
four  thousand  established  their  homes  in 
Brazil,  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Espirito 
Santo  and  Minas  Gerais,  where  their 
descendants  are  still  living  and  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  progress  of  the  country. 

The  event  of  the  1860’s  that  gave  most 
satisfaction  to  the  United  States  was 
undoubtedly  the  opening  of  the  Amazon, 
Sao  Francisco,  and  other  Brazilian  rivers 
to  world  commerce,  a  step  which  the 
northern  republic  had  long  desired  and 
in  which  it  played  an  important  role. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Em¬ 
press  to  the  United  States  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  may 
be  looked  upon  as  another  evidence  of  the 
ever-increasing  esteem  and  confidence  that 
were  then  uniting  the  northern  republic 
and  the  southern  empire.  The  warm 
reception  to  the  royal  guests  and  their 
popularity  were  reflected  in  two  important 
events:  the  Emperoi’s  election  to  member- 
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ship  in  the  American  Geographical  Society 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  mai^nanimous 
I^om  Pedro  who  singled  out  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  the  exhibit  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell’s  new  invention,  the  telephone.  This 
offered  the  promoters  of  the  invention  an 
occasion  for  wide  publicity. 

In  1888  Dom  Pedro  was  in  Europe  trying 
to  regain  his  health,  when  Princess  Isabel, 
acting  as  regent,  signed  a  decree  abolishing 
slavery.  He  was  back  in  August,  but 
during  recent  years  the  republican  move¬ 
ment  had  gained  impetus  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery’  hastened  its  advent,  because 
most  of  the  great  landowners  who  had  lost 
their  slaves  were  experiencing  a  great  man¬ 
power  shortage  on  their  farms.  Republi¬ 
can  propaganda  began  to  bear  fruit,  and 
a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  republic 
was  every  where  manifest,  gaining  recruits 
rapidly.  .Availing  himself  of  a  military 


question,  caused  by  a  disagreement  Ije- 
tween  the  higher  officers  of  the  imperial 
army  and  His  Majesty's  government, 
because  of  Dom  Pedro’s  insistence  that 
they  stay  out  of  politics.  Marshal  Dcodoro 
da  Fonseca  effected  the  peaceful  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  republic  on  November  15, 
1889.  Dom  Pedro  formally  aixlieated 
and  two  days  later  with  all  his  family  was 
banished  to  Europe,  where  he  died  in  1891. 

In  the  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  1 1  other 
evidences  of  continued  friendliness  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries  were  given. 
Among  these  were  imperial  decrees  allow¬ 
ing  the  construction  by  the  .'\merican 
firm  of  Bright  and  C'ompany  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables  connecting  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
with  northern  Brazilian  cities  and  with 
Argentina;  granting  subsidies  to  two 
.American  steamship  companies,  one  given 
to  \\ .  R.  Garrison  and  C’ompany.  of  New 


THE  .SANTOS  DUMONT  AIRPORT 

The  military  operations  of  the  United  States  in  Africa  depended  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  vast  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  by  Brazil  through  its  airports  and  other  facilities. 
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York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  line 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Para,  and 
another  to  the  Roach  Line  for  the  creation 
of  a  line  of  steamships  carrying  mail 
between  the  Brazilian  capital  and  New 
York;  putting  into  effect  the  trade-mark 
convention  between  the  two  countries; 
granting  permission  for  a  scientific  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Professor  Starr,  of  Michigan 
L’niversity,  to  the  Amazon  river;  and 
settling  the  most  important  claims  of 
American  citizens  in  Brazil.  And  it  was 
with  the  same  friendly  disposition  that 
the  Brazilian  government  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  United  States  to  send 
delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  first  Pan 
.American  Conference,  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1889-90. 

The  establishment  of  a  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  having  been  effected  under  the 
eminent  military  figure  of  Marshal  Deo- 
doro  da  Fonseca,  soon  afterwards  a  na¬ 
tional  assembly  was  summoned  which  in 
1891  adopted  a  new  constitution  modeled 
very  closely  on  that  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  accordance  with  one  of  its  provi¬ 
sions  Marshal  Fonseca  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic. 

The  United  States,  as  was  expected, 
looked  with  favor  upon  the  adoption  by 
our  country  of  a  republican  constitution, 
and  on  February  19,  1890,  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  pas.sed  a 
joint  resolution  congratulating  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  people  on  its  choice  of  this  form  of 
government.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Brazilian  Congress  was  the  passage  of  a 
re.solution  wherein  were  expressed  the 
best  wishes  of  Brazil  to  her  sister  Republic. 
In  the  meantime  instructions  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  American  Minister  in  Rio 
regarding  the  recognition  of  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  summer  of  1890  an 
American  squadron  cast  anchor  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  harbor  on  a  friendly  visit;  and 
Brazil  immediately  reciprocated  by  send¬ 


ing  a  naval  force  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  produced  by 
the  arbitrary  methods  employed  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Deodoro  da  Fon.seca  as  head  of  the 
Government,  he  forcibly  dissolved  Con¬ 
gress.  Later  he  felt  constrained  to  resign 
in  favor  of  the  vice  president,  Floriano 
Peixoto. 

Peixoto  governed  only  a  short  time,  but 
long  enough  to  cope  with  two  revolutions: 
the  Federalist  revolution  and  a  revolt  of 
the  navy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbor.  The 
latter  quickly  developed  into  almost  a 
civil  war,  and  on  October  24,  1893,  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  as  belligerents  was  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  through  its  Legation  in  the  Brazilian 
capital.  On  that  day  Admiral  Custodio 
Jose  de  Mello,  head  of  the  seditious  move¬ 
ment,  informed  the  American  Minister, 
Thomas  S.  Thompson,  that  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  a  provisional  government  had  been 
established  at  Desterro,  and  requested 
him  to  further  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  insurgents  as  bellig¬ 
erents.  The  Cleveland  government,  how'- 
ever,  replied  “that  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  insurgents  as  bellig¬ 
erents  would  be  an  unfriendly  act  toward 
Brazil  and  a  gratuitous  demonstration  of 
moral  support  to  the  rebellion,  the  in¬ 
surgents  having  not,  apparently,  up  to 
date  established  and  maintained  a  political 
organization  which  would  justify  such 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.”  Simultaneou.sly  the  American 
Minister  received  instructions  to  remain 
a  spectator,  in  order  to  preserve  the  good 
terms  existing  with  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Peixoto  firmly  resisted  the  revolt, 
earning  the  title  of  “Iron  Marshal,”  and 
the  insurgents  finally  realized  that  their 
cause  was  lost  and  further  resistance  would 
be  useless. 

It  was  President  Cleveland  w’ho  was 
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arbiter  in  the  Brazilian-Argentine  bound¬ 
ary  controversy  in  the  Misiones  region, 
and  in  1 895  he  rendered  a  decision  favor¬ 
ing  the  Brazilian  claim.  His  award  made 
him  very  popular  among  Brazilians  and 
dear  to  them,  and  serv'ed  to  stimulate  still 
more  the  true  esteem  that  binds  the  two 
great  republics  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Brazilian  Congress,  wishing  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  Cleveland,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  a  gold  and  platinum 
medal. 

On  November  15,  1894,  Dr.  Prudente 
de  Morals  became  president.  He  reestab¬ 
lished  peace  by  granting  full  amnesty  to 
the  majority  of  those  who  had  revolted  in 
the  Pei.xoto  administration.  The  neutral 
attitude  maintained  by  the  United  States 
served  to  stimulate  in  Brazil  the  most 
cordial  sentiments  of  friendliness  and 
understanding  towards  her  great  sister 
republic,  and  on  the  very'  day  of  his 
inauguration.  Dr.  Morals  laid  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  cornerstone  of  a  monument  in 
honor  of  James  Monroe  and  the  doctrine 
that  bears  the  name  of  that  illustrious 
American  statesman. 

The  next  three  presidents  of  Brazil  were 
also  civilians:  Dr.  Rodrigues  Alves,  in 
whose  administration  Baron  Rio  Branco 
acted  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
did  much  to  raise  Brazilian  prestige 
throughout  the  world  by  peaceably  settling 
many  boundary  disputes;  Dr.  Afonso 
Pena;  and  Dr.  Nilo  Peganha,  during  whose 
term  of  office  Brazilian  foreign  policy 
continued  to  lie  handled  by  the  great 
statesman  Baron  Rio  Branco. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Brazil  main¬ 
tained  a  friendly  neutrality  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  McKinley 
government  declined  the  friendly  and 
spontaneous  offer  of  many  Brazilian  citi¬ 
zens  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Pan  American 


Exposition,  held  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  Brazil 
appointed  a  distinguished  commission  to 
represent  it. 

In  1904  the  Brazilian  Government  con¬ 
structed  a  beautiful  palace  for  its  exhibit 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Later  all  the 
marble  and  granite  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  was  shipped  back  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  it  was  reerected  as  an  international 
conference  palace,  which  any  visitor  to  the 
capital  of  Brazil  can  still  behold.  In  1906 
that  building  was  the  scene  of  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  .American 
States,  which  the  great  American  jurist, 
Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  attended 
as  head  of  the  American  delegation.  .At 
the  close  of  the  conference,  Baron  Rio 
Branco,  who  was  then  the  Brazilian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  announced 
that  henceforth  the  edifice  would  Ir;  called 
the  Monroe  Palace,  in  memory'  of  James 
Monroe,  and  it  has  kept  that  name  to  this 
day.  It  is  now  used  for  the  offices  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  other  high  officials 
of  that  department. 

The  visit  of  Secretary'  Root  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  not  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
cordial  friendship  between  Brazil  and  the 
L^nited  States,  since  it  was  the  first  purely 
official  visit  of  an  American  Secretary'  of 
State  abroad,  but  also  had  very'  successful 
results  in  connection  with  commercial 
relations.  Tariff  reductions  and  a  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  were  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  countries. 

In  1905,  a  year  before  Secretary  Root’s 
visit,  the  two  nations,  desiring  to  give  each 
other  additional  evidence  of  friendship, 
raised  their  respective  legations  to  the 
rank  of  Embassies. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1910  was 
fought  between  Marshal  Hermes  da 
Fonseca  and  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  the  great¬ 
est  Brazilian  lawyer  and  publicist,  but 
the  election  w'as  won  by  the  former. 

About  this  time  the  question  of  the  val- 
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orization  of  coffee  caused  a  slight  difficulty 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
and  in  order  to  settle  the  matter  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  extended  an  invitation 
to  Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  the  Brazilian  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1913,  to  recipro¬ 
cate  the  visit  made  seven  years  earlier  by 
Secretary  Root.  He  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  and  the  reception  accorded  him  in 
the  United  States  w^as  enthusiastic.  Re¬ 
maining  here  for  more  than  a  month, 
visiting  and  traveling  from  east  to  west, 
he  assisted  in  forging  a  new  link  in  the 
chain  of  cordiality. 

In  the  administration  of  Dr.  VVenceslau 
Braz,  a  civilian  who  had  served  as  vice 
president  with  Hermes  da  Fonseca  and 
succeeded  him,  Brazil  took  part  in  World 
War  I  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

From  the  outset  of  the  war  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  majority  of  the  Brazilian 
people  were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Not 
long  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a 
resolution  recording  its  opposition  to  the 
violation  by  Germany  of  treaties  and 
established  principles  of  international  law. 
Later,  when  German  submarine  warfare 
became  a  real  menace  to  the  Brazilian 
merchant  marine  and  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  became  in¬ 
evitable,  the  Brazilian  government  did  not 
hesitate  to  end  its  neutrality,  as  a  mark 
of  continental  solidarity  and  friendship 
with  the  great  northern  republic.  In  a 
speech  on  May  22,  1917,  President  Braz, 
urging  Congress  to  terminate  Brazilian 
neutrality,  pointed  out  that  “the  Brazilian 
nation,  through  its  legislative  body,  can 
without  warlike  intentions,  but  with  de¬ 
termination,  adopt  the  attitude  that  one  of 
the  belligerents,  the  United  States,  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  continent, 
and  to  this  belligerent  we  are  bound  by  a 
traditional  friendship  and  by  a  similarity 
of  political  opinion  in  the  defense  of  the 


vital  interests  of  America  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  accepted  by  international  law.” 

On  June  1  of  that  year  Brazil  annulled 
its  neutrality  decree,  and  in  announcing 
the  fact  in  a  circular  note  to  foreign  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Rio,  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  set  forth  its  reasons,  saying:  “Brazil 
could  not  remain  indifferent  when  the 
United  States  was  drawn  into  the  struggle 
without  any  interest  therein  but  in  the 
name  alone  of  respect  for  international 
law  and  w^hen  Germany  extended  in¬ 
discriminately  to  ourselves  and  other 
neutrals  the  most  violent  acts  of  war.” 
Finally  Brazil  followed  the  United  States 
into  war  on  October  26,  1917,  when 
a  resolution  recognizing  the  state  of  war 
between  Brazil  and  Germany  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  Thus  the 
two  countries  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  a  struggle  for  the  same  ideals  of  liberty, 
decency,  and  self-respect. 

Another  important  evidence  of  Brazil’s 
friendliness  towards  the  United  States 
originated  in  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Bernardes.  On  November  6,  1922,  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  between  the 
two  nations  for  sending  an  American  naval 
mission  for  four  years  to  reorganize  the 
Brazilian  Navy.  The  contract  of  this 
mission  has  been  renewed  for  similar 
periods  ever  since. 

The  outstanding  event  in  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Washington  Luis  Pereira  e  Souza  was 
the  visit  of  President-elect  Herbert  Hoover 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  in  1928. 
The  warm  and  enthusiastic  reception  given 
by  the  Brazilian  people  to  such  a  distin¬ 
guished  guest  served  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
esteem  between  our  countries.  The  visit 
was  depicted  by  a  very  well-known  Bra¬ 
zilian  artist  and  diplomat,  Navarro  da 
Costa,  on  a  canvas  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  which  heightened  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  artist. 
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In  the  year  1930  a  revolution  brought 
Dr.  Getulio  Vargas  to  the  helm  of  the 
government,  and  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  first  countries  to  recognize  the 
new  government. 

President  Vargas,  who  has  been  govern¬ 
ing  the  country  for  13  years,  during  which 
a  radical  economic  and  social  transfor¬ 
mation  has  taken  place  in  Brazil,  has  given 
and  is  still  giving  his  best  efforts  to  main¬ 
taining  and  strengthening  the  country’s 
international  policy,  within  the  framework 
of  realistic  principles  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Pan  Americanism. 

This  was  the  policy  follow'ed  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  empire  and  continued 
during  the  republic  by  Baron  Rio  Branco, 
Joaquim  Nabuco,  and  our  present  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha. 

The  development  of  Pan  Americanism, 
harmonious  relations  with  the  United 
States,  President  Roosevelt’s  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Policy,  which  has  brought  about  a 
new"  era  in  the  relations  with  South  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  particularly  w'ith  Brazil — all 
have  had  a  veiy'  stimulating  effect  on  the 
Brazilian  people. 

In  the  year  1936,  President  Roosevelt 
paid  a  visit  to  South  America  and  spent 
some  time  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  an  official 
guest  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  There 
he  had  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  both 
from  the  people  and  from  the  authorities. 
Thanks  to  the  Roosevelt  administration 
more  than  to  any  other  in  the  past,  greater 
and  more  effective  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  friendly  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  thus  favoring  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  conducing  to  an  ever- 
expanding  commercial  interchange. 

In  January  1939,  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha, 
the  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  had  been  Brazilian  Ambassador  at 
Washington  from  1934  to  1938,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  while  here  he 


had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  and 
settling  many  important  questions  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest  to  both  countries. 

Besides  the  agreements  reached  as  a 
result  of  our  Foreign  Minister’s  visit  to 
Washington,  agreements  which  opened  new 
avenues  to  Brazilian  economic  activity, 
many  other  important  studies  have  been 
undertaken  and  their  conclusions  put  into 
effect.  Among  these  was  the  all-important 
matter  of  a  Brazilian  iron  and  steel  plant  to 
make  products  needed  in  heavy  industry. 

For  this  a  loan  of  many  million  dollars  was 
extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  has  also  allowed  large  credits  for  com¬ 
mercial  operations  with  Brazil.  These  are 
expected  to  help  solve  numerous  funda¬ 
mental  problems  in  our  national  economy. 

In  the  relationship  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  another  important 
factor  must  be  mentioned.  This  is  the 
exchange  of  visits  of  military  missions.  As 
soon  as  Minister  Oswaldo  Aranha  returned 
home.  General  Marshall  paid  a  visit  to 
Brazil,  which  was  reciprocated  by  General 
Goes  Monteiro,  accompanied  by  several 
officers  of  the  Brazilian  Army.  Then  in 
1941  Vice-Admiral  Castro  e  Silva,  who  was 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Brazilian  Navy,  was 
invited  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  visit  this  country. 

Besides  the  invitations  already  men¬ 
tioned,  others  have  been  addressed  to 
Brazilian  newspapermen,  scientists,  and 
government  officials,  and  many  scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  granted  to  Brazilian 
students  in  various  fields.  We  must  point 
out  also  that  the  visit  to  Brazil  of  Mr. 
NeLson  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  was  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  relations  between  our  peoples. 

Of  outstanding  significance  was  the 
visit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  year  of  the 
Honorable  Frank  Knox,  the  United  States  i 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  had  for  its  pur-  I 


Courtesy  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


A  CARGO  OF  MANGANESE 

Brazil  is  contributing  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  by  supplying  large  quantities  of  strategic  materials, 
such  as  manganese,  iron,  rutile,  mica,  rubber,  and  vegetable  oils. 


pose  the  promotion  of  closer  collaboration 
among  the  different  branches  of  our 
military  forces  in  the  defense  of  this  hemis¬ 
phere. 

For,  in  August  1942,  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  of  America 
once  again  became  allies  in  a  world-wide 
war.  For  the  second  time  in  25  years 
we  find  ourselves  united  and  fighting  for 
the  same  ideal — that  of  achieving  a 
better  world — the  world  of  tomorrow;  and 
Brazil  is  proud  to  align  all  its  forces  on  the 
side  of  its  sister  nation  of  North  .America, 


in  a  most  eloquent  proof  of  loyalty  and 
unfailing  friendship. 

The  traditional  bonds  that  have  always 
united  the  two  countries  have  at  present 
attained  a  new’  importance  and  a  deeper 
significance  that  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood. 

We  must  realize  now  more  than  ever 
that  the  opportunity  has  arrived  to  show 
a  mutual  and  more  effective  cooperation, 
because  we  have  similar  aspirations  and 
the  same  ideals,  and  because  we  feel  that 
your  country  and  ours  are  complementary 
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to  each  other  in  this  hemisphere.  With 
our  different  basic  economies  we  can  give 
an  impressive  proof  of  strength  by  acting 
as  good  friends  as  well  as  good  traders. 

Brazil  is  no  longer  a  country  whose  name 
is  associated  solely  with  coffee,  rubber, 
rare  woods,  parrots,  orchids,  tropical 
fruits,  and  other  exotic  commodities.  She 
is  devoting  her  abilities  to  encouraging 
her  current  transformation  from  a  purely 
agricultural  nation  to  an  industrial  one. 
And  the  time  has  come  for  her  good  and 
powerful  friend,  the  United  States,  to 
assist  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
necessary  task,  even  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  reaping  economic  benefits  of 
mutual  and  immediate  advantage  in  this 
war.  It  should  be  recalled  that  some  steps 
have  tilready  been  taken  to  that  end;  an 
American  technical  mission,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  American  engineer  Mor¬ 
ris  L.  Cooke,  was  sent  to  Brazil  to  under¬ 
take  the  study  of  and  give  advice  about 
the  much-needed  industrial  development 
of  my  country. 

Moreover,  Senhor  Joao  Alberto  Lins 
de  Barros,  the  Coordinator  of  Economic 
Mobilization  of  Brazil,  visited  the  United 
States  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
necessary’  equipment  and  machinery’  to 
expedite  the  execution  of  various  plans 
for  the  common  war  effort. 

So  I  can  assume  in  conclusion  that  the 
relationship  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  is  once  again  being  consecrated  to 
the  loyal  and  practical  Good  Neighbor 
Policy. 


From  a  diplomatic  standpoint  as  well  as 
in  the  commercial  field,  both  countries 
are  making  every  effort  thoroughly  to 
understand  each  other,  with  the  purpose 
of  realizing  a  vast  plan  of  economic 
development. 

All  the  provisions  agreed  upon,  all  the 
measures  heretofore  taken  by  the  two 
largest  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  show 
well  this  new  spirit  of  Pan  American  co¬ 
operation,  born  of  the  necessity  of  having 
us  all  politically  and  economically  united, 
to  face  the  situation  created  by  the  war. 
In  this  way  we  shall  not  only  attain 
victory  but  assist  in  preparing  a  post-war 
period  in  which  there  will  be  prosperity, 
peace,  and  safety  in  our  continent. 

This  policy  of  mutual  assistance  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  has  given 
another  more  recent  proof  of  its  vitality. 
This  consists  in  economic  agreements  with 
regard  to  coffee,  vegetable  oils,  cacao, 
rubber,  and  various  minerals.  We  have 
a  firm  determination  to  supply  this  coun¬ 
try  with  as  many  raw  materials  as  we  can, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  common  enemy 
in  the  nearest  possible  future. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  end  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  you  a  general  idea  of  the 
facts  that  have  cemented  the  fraternity 
that  has  always  prevailed  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Brazil  and  this  great  de¬ 
mocracy  of  yours,  and  that  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  cordiality  by  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  any  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 


Ministers  and  Directors  of  Education 
of  the  American  Republics 

First  Conference,  Panama,  1943 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Panama  the  First  Conference  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Directors  of  Education  of  the 
American  Republics  met  in  the  city  of 
Panama  from  September  27  to  October 
4,  1943.  The  Conference  was  officially 
inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  Don  Ricar¬ 
do  Adolfo  de  la  Guardia,  President  of 
Panama.  In  his  address  on  that  occasion 
he  warmly  welcomed  the  assembled  dele¬ 
gates  and  stressed  the  fact  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  at  war,  “representatives 
of  .America  are  meeting  to  discuss  and 
frame  the  labors  of  peace — the  very  highest 
of  such  labors,  those  which  concern  edu¬ 
cation  and  culture.”  “Peace,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  continued,  “which  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  progress,  rests  upon  education, 
because  wherever  the  principles  that  give 
life  to  democratic  tolerance  prevail,  free 
examination,  thoughtful  analysis,  and  deco¬ 
rous  debate  take  the  place  of  arguments 
expressed  in  force.” 

The  Minister  of  Education  of  Panama, 
A’ictor  F.  Goytia,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Conference.  At  the  first  plenary 
session  on  September  28  he,  as  well  as  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  delegations, 
spoke  in  praise  of  the  aims  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  expressed  determination  to  work 
vigorously  to  coordinate  and  strengthen 
educational  and  cultural  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 
Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  .Assistant  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  that  insti¬ 
tution’s  official  representative  at  the  Con¬ 
ference,  also  addressed  the  delegates. 


delivering  to  them  messages  of  congratu¬ 
lation  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  work  from  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Five  committees  were  formed  to  deal 
with  the  following  topics:  the  Philosophy 
and  Technique  of  Education;  Promotion 
of  Closer  Cultural  Relations  in  the 
Hemisphere;  the  Coordination  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  Systems;  Cooperation; 
and  Projects.  The  program  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  as  published  in  the  Bulletin, 
November  1943,  p.  639,  was  divided  among 
these  committees  and  the  delegations  had 
ample  opportunity  to  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems,  express  their  views,  and  study  the 
various  proposals  submitted  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  before  the 
Conference  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter- American  University.  The  idea  of 
founding  such  an  institution  dates  back 
many  years.  In  1749,  when  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Javier  opened  its  doors  at 
Panama,  some  educators  already  en¬ 
visioned  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
inter-American  university  there.  Through 
the  years  the  idea  continued  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  governments  and  educators 
of  the  Americas  and  finally  it  began  to 
assume  concrete  form  in  resolutions  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  the  Third  and  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congresses  (1905  and 
1940),  which  recommended  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  establishment  in  Panama.  On 
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March  3,  1943,  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  approved  a 
resolution  recording  its  appreciation  of 
steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  Panama 
toward  the  formation  of  the  University, 
assuring  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  furthering  the 
enterprise,  and  urging  the  Governments 
members  of  the  Union  to  cooperate  in 
such  manner  as  they  might  deem  ap¬ 
propriate  to  bring  about  the  success  of 
this  educational  undertaking. 

Delegates  to  the  First  Conference  of 
Ministers  and  Directors  of  Education, 
after  discussing  and  exchanging  views  on 
the  project,  signed  a  ten-year  convention 
for  the  organization  of  the  In  ter- American 
University.  This  convention,  which  is 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  .\mcrican 
Governments,  provides  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  will  give  the  land  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  will  make 
available  the  National  Museum,  libraries. 


laboratories,  and  other  facilities  of  the 
present  National  University  of  Panama; 
that  the  American  Governments  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity;  that  the  University  will  grant  scholar¬ 
ships  to  students  of  each  republic  in 
proportion  to  the  contribution  of  each 
country  to  the  institution’s  support;  and 
that  the  University  will  be  entirely  tax-free. 
The  convention  also  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  fund  for  special  courses  in  which 
the  various  countries  may  be  particularly 
interested  and  it  suggests  that  governments 
of  signatory  countries  take  steps  with 
relation  to  existing  institutions  and  offices 
to  avoid  possible  interference  and  to 
establish  coordination  with  the  work  of 
the  In  ter- American  University. 

The  charter  of  the  new  University  as 
approved  by  the  Conference  defines  the 
Inter- American  University  as  “a  communi¬ 
ty  of  culture  at  the  service  of  the  .American 
nations”  that  will  work  to  sustain^  the 
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The  President  of  Panama,  Don  Ricardo  Adolfo  de  la  Guardia,  delivered  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
Conference  on  September  27,  1943. 
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“principles  of  democracy  and  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  teaching  and  research.”  The 
charter  further  provides  that  the  University 
will  offer  under-graduate,  graduate,  and 
post-graduate  courses,  extension  courses, 
and  seasonal  courses  especially  for  groups 
of  students  from  the  various  American 
countries.  At  the  outset  the  University 
will  consist  of  six  Institutes,  to  develop 
teaching,  research,  and  scientific  study 
in  their  respective  fields  as  applicable  to 
the  American  Continent.  These  will  be 
the  Institutes  of  Public  Health  American 
Anthropology  and  History,  Comparative 
Legislation  and  International  Law,  Social 
and  Economic  Research,  Folklore  Re¬ 
search,  and  Sciences.  Another  feature 
will  be  two-  or  three-month  courses  to  be 
given  each  year  in  different  countries, 
w'hich  will  be  selected  periodically  by  lot. 
The  University  will  have  an  Administra¬ 
tive  Board  composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Missions  accredited  to  Panama, 
with  the  Minister  of  Education  of  Panama 
as  Chairman.  The  Board,  which  will  act 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  American  Governments, 
will  be  authorized  to  elect  the  Rector,  to 
approve  annual  budgets,  to  pass  upon  ad¬ 
ministrative,  academic,  and  cultural  plans 
and  regulations,  and  generally  to  supervise 
the  functioning  of  the  University.  The 
academic  work  will  be  under  direct  charge 


of  a  Council  composed  of  the  Rector  and 
the  Deans  of  the  various  schools  or  insti¬ 
tutes.  In  formulating  the  charter,  the 
Conference  recorded  its  full  recognition 
and  support  of  all  measures  so  far  taken 
by  the  Government  of  Panama  for  the 
creation  of  this  inter-American  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

The  Conference  passed  a  total  of  more 
than  fifty  recommendations  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  These  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  of  prime  interest  to  educators 
throughout  the  Americas,  such  as  the  use 
of  radio  broadcasting  in  education;  mini¬ 
mum  rights  of  teachers;  the  compulsory 
teaching  of  American  history  in  the  schools 
of  the  continent;  wider  studies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  folklore,  music,  and  art  in  primary', 
secondary,  and  higher  schools;  broader 
programs  of  education  for  the  Indian 
populations  of  the  various  countries;  in¬ 
dustrial  and  technical  schools  and  adult 
education;  the  raising  of  the  standards  of 
education  and  a  general  extension  of  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent;  adherence  of  educational  programs 
to  the  democratic  ideals  of  America;  the 
preparation  of  a  glossary  of  technical  and 
scientific  words  used  in  the  Americas; 
the  preparation  of  an  American  gazetteer 
and  of  maps  for  the  teaching  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  America,  and  interchange  of 
the  latter  among  the  various  countries. 


“CHINA  POBLANA” 

This  miniature  china  pohlana  in  her  bespangled  green,  white,  and  red  dress  stands  amid  an  array  of 

shining  pottery. 


Luis  Hidalgo’s  Wax  Figures 

The  people  of  Mexico  are  a  favorite 
subject  of  this  brilliant  young  artist.  He 
has  formed  their  likenesses  in  wax  again 
and  again,  choosing  his  models  from  every 
walk  of  life — the  elegant  charro  and  the 
humble  street  vender,  the  swashbuckling 
revolutionist  and  the  blind  beggar,  the 
fantastically  garbed  Indian  dancer  and  the 
sober  regular  army  soldier,  the  beautiful 
young  flower  girl  of  Xochimilco  and  the 
shawl-clad  woman  at  prayer. 

A  few  of  Hidalgo’s  wax  sculptures  are 
pictured  on  these  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 
It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  the  rich 
colors,  which  gleam  softly  or  shine  riot¬ 
ously  according  to  the  subject,  cannot  be 
here  reproduced. 


For  the  traveler  in  Mexico  City,  a  visit  to 
Luis  Hidalgo’s  permanent  exhibition  of 
hand -sculptured  wax  figures  is  a  “must.” 
One  need  not  be  an  artist  or  art  connois¬ 
seur  to  fall  under  their  spiell. 

Hidalgo,  whose  family  for  seven  genera¬ 
tions  has  worked  in  wax  in  Spain  and  in 
Mexico,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  wax  por¬ 
traiture.  His  work  alxiunds  in  humor, 
originality,  and  satire,  and  his  caricatures 
are  e\’er\'where  acclaimed  as  masterpieces 
of  wit  and  execution.  In  fashioning  his 
vibrant  lifelike  little  figures,  he  uses  no 
mould;  each  one  is  painstakingly  carved  by 
his  own  deft  fingers  from  blocks  of  wax  and 
completed  with  bits  of  cloth,  hair,  glass, 
straw,  and  what  not. 
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“EL  BANG  DE  LA  NOVIA”,  “DAXZANTE  DE  LA  PLUMA”,  AND  “AMOR  CHARRO” 

Colors  have  run  riot  in  the  festive  costumes  of  these  figures.  And  only  the  hand  of  a  consummate 
craftsman  could  have  endowed  them  with  such  a  feeling  of  motion. 


PhotoKraphn  of  llitlalco's  arulpturM 
by  courteay  of  the  Travel  Divisiotit 
Pan  American  Union. 


“CANOA  CON  FLO¬ 
RES”  AND  “INDIO 
DE  LERMA  CON 
MUNECOS” 

At  Xochimilco  smiling 
young  Indian  girls  like  this 
one  paddle  their  flower¬ 
laden  canoes  through  the 
canals,  oflering  their  mul¬ 
ti-colored  bouquets  to  visi¬ 
tors.  The  toy  vender  with 
his  pack  of  dolls  made  of 
tule  fiber  is  a  familiar 
figure  lifted  straight  from 
the  streets  of  Mexico. 
These  popular  little  dolls, 
so  the  story  goes,  represent 
Pancho  Villa  astride  his 
horse. 


“TLACHIQUERO”,  “INDIA  CON  FLORES”,  AND  “LA  INDIA  ORANDO” 

The  bronzed  tlachiquero  is  syphoning  juice  for  pulque  from  the  giant  blue-green  maguey  leaves.  The 
gay  skirt  and  bright  cargo  of  the  flower  girl  and  the  somber  colors  of  the  kneeling  figure  skillfully  portray 

two  different  types  and  moods. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  IN  THE  AMERICAS 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 


O 


ColINlRY  AND 

Date  of  Con¬ 
stitution 

Candidate’s 
i  Birth 

Age 

Other  Require¬ 
ments 

Inei.igiri.f:s 

1  Term 

OF 

Office 

Sei.f-succes- 

SKiN 

Ei.ection 

Method 

Argentina,  1 860. . . 

Native- 
born  or 
of  native 
parents  if 
born 
abroad 
(76). 

1  30  yrs. 
(76,47). 

Be  a  Roman  Catholic; 
income  of  2,(M)0  pie- 
sos  fuertes  or  the 
equivalent  (76,47). 

'  6  \TS. 

(77). 

No — one  term 
must  inter¬ 

vene  (77). 

Electoral  college 

(81-85). 

liulivia,  1938 . 

1 

1 

Native- 
born  (85, 
63). 

i 

35  yrs. 
(67). 

Fulfillment  of  military 
duties;  inscription  in 
the  Civil  Register 
(63). 

Memliers  of  clergy  and 
armed  forces;  near  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  previous  in- 
eumlx-nt  (86);  persons 
convicted  of  a  felony  i 
,  (63). 

4  yrs. 
(84). 

No — one  term 
must  inter¬ 

vene  (84). 

Direct  suffrage  (83). 

Bra/.il,  1 937 . 

1 

Native- 
iKirn  (81, 
115). 

35  yrs.  i 
(81). 

1 

i 

j . 

1 

1 

6  yrs.  1 
(80). 

Electoral  college, 
unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  names  a 
candidate,  then 
by  direct  vote 
(82-84). 

Chile,  1925 . j 

Native-  i 

30  yrs.  1 

Enjoyment  of  citizen- 

Persons  convicted  of  a 

6  yrs. 

No — one  term 

Direct  suffrage  (63). 

born 

(61). 

(61).  1 

ship  and  voting 
rights  (27). 

felony  (27). 

(62). 

must  inter¬ 

vene  (62). 

Colombia,  1886,  i 

Native- 

30  yrs. 

Enjoyment  of  citizen- 

Persons  who  have  exer- 

4  yrs. 

No — one  term 

Direct  suffrage 

with  amend-  ! 
mentsasof  1936. 

born 

(110,87). 

(110, 

1  87). 

ship  rights  (87);  in¬ 
come  of  1,200  pesos 
(87). 

cised  the  executive  pow¬ 
er  under  any  title  during 
the  year  preceding  elec¬ 
tions  (127). 

(109). 

must  inter¬ 

vene  (127). 

(172). 

Costa  Riea,  1871 . .  i 

1 

Native- 

30  yrs. 

Enjoyment  of  citizen- 

Near  relatives  of  preceding 

4  yrs.  ' 

No — one  term 

Direct  suflrage  (54, 

born 

(96). 

I 

(96). 

i 

ship  rights;  literacy;  , 
be  a  layman ;  annual 
income  of  200  eo- 
lones,  or  ownership 
of  500  colones  (96).  ; 

President;  anyone  who 
served  as  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  6  months 
preceding  elections  (96). 

(97).  , 

must  inter¬ 

vene  (97). 

55). 
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Ci.l)a,  1940 . 

Dominican 
Republic,  1934, 
with  amend¬ 
ments  as  of  1942. 

Ecuador,  1906. . . . 
El  Salvador,  1939. 

Guatemala,  1879. . 


Haiti,  19.39 


Honduras,  1936. . . 


Mexico,  1917 


•Compiled  by  the 
live  ranstitutinns. 


Native-born 

35  yrs. 

Enjoyment  of  civil  and 

'  Mcml)crs  of  the  armed 

4 

yrs. 

No— two  terms 

(139). 

(139). 

political  rights(139). 

forces  in  the  year  pre- 

(140). 

must  intervene 

i  ceding  elections  (139). 

, 

(140). 

30  yrs. 
(45). 

Twenty  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  coun- 

5 

yrs. 

(44). 

(45). 

try,  and  enjoyment  of 
citizenship  rights 
(45). 

Native-born 

40  yrs. 

Enjoyment  of  citizen- 

Near  relatives  of  the  pro- 

4 

yrs. 

No — two  terms 

(73). 

(73). 

ship  (73). 

vious  incumbent  (77). 

(76). 

must  intervene 
(76). 

Native-born 

35  yrs. 

Integrity;  enjoyment 

Near  relatives  of  previous 

6 

yrs. 

No — one  term 

and  son  of 

(96). 

of  civil  rights  for  at 

incumbent;  contractors 

(92). 

must  intervene 

native 

least  5  yrs.  preced- 

lor  work  to  be  paid 

(94). 

pare  nts 

ing  elections;  be  a 

from  public  funds  (96). 

(96). 

layman  (96). 

Native-born 

40  yrs. 

Enjoyment  of  citizen- 

Near  relatives  of  the  pre- 

6 

yrs. 

No — twelve  years 

(65). 

(65). 

.ship;  be  a  layman 

vious  incumbent;  per- 

(66). 

must  intervene 

(65). 

sons  who  have  taken 

(66). 

part  in  a  military  or  other 
action  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  (65). 

Son  of  a  n  al- 

40  yrs. 

Ownership  of  projierty 

Persons  who  have  already 

5 

yrs. 

Yes — f  or  one 

tive  Hai- 

(32). 

in  Haiti;  enjoyment 

served  two  terms  as 

(34). 

more  term 

tian  fath¬ 
er.  Must 
never  have 
renounced 
his  nation¬ 
ality  (32). 

ol  civil  and  political 
rights  (32). 

President  (34). 

only  (34). 

Native-born 

30  yrs. 

Enjoyment  of  citizen- 

Near  relatives  of  an  v  former 

6 

yrs. 

No  (118). 

(115). 

(115). 

ship  (115). 

incumbent;  persons 

(117). 

holding  cabinet  posts  6 
months  prior  to  elec¬ 
tions  (1 18). 

Native-born 

35  yrs. 

Be  a  layman;  enjoy- 

Military  men  in  active 

6 

yrs.  ! 

No;  may  never 

of  native 

(82). 

ment  of  citizenship;  i 
at  least  1  year’s  resi-  i 

service  during  the  year 

(83). 

hold  the  office  ' 

parents 

preceding  election  (82). 

again  (83).  | 

(82). 

dence  in  country  ! 
prior  to  election  i 
(82). 

1 

1 

Dii  cct 
(140). 

sullrage 

Direct 

(44). 

suffrage 

Direct 

(72). 

suffrage 

Direct 

(91). 

suffrage 

Di  rect 
(64). 

suffrage 

Electoral  college ; 

candidates  desig¬ 
nated  by  Nation¬ 
al  Assembly  (38). 


Direct  suflirage 
(116). 


Direct  sullrage 
(81). 


dvision  ofSiXicial  Publications,  Pan  American  Union,  from  the  const  itiil ions  in  etiect  Dcceml>er  1,  1943. 


Numbers  in  imrcnthesis  refer  to  articles  of  the  resiwc- 
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Presidents  of  the  American  Republics* 


Country 

President 

Date  of  As.suming 
Office 

Country 

President 

Date  of  Assuming 
Office 

Argentina . 

Ceneral  Pedro  Pablo  Ramirez. 
Ceneral  Enrique  Penaranda 
del  Castillo. 

Getulio  Vargas . 

June  7,  1943. 

April  12,  1940. 

November  3,  1930. 
April  2,  1942. 

August  7,  1942. 
November  19,  1943. 
May  3,  1940. 

October  10, 1940. 
May  18,  1942. 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

General  Jorge  Ubico . 

February  14,  1931. 
May  15,  1941. 
February  1,  1933. 

December  1,  1940. 

Brazil . 

Chile  . 

Honduras . 

General  Tiburcio  Carias  An- 
dino. 

January  1,  1937. 

Paraguay . 

General  Higinio  Morinigo.  .  .  . 

.September  7,  1940. 
December  8,  1939. 
March  4,  1933. 

Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

jillo  Molina. 

United  .States. .  . . 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  .  .  . 

.September  1,  1940.  ' 
March  1,  1935.  i 

Venezuela . 

General  Isaias  Medina  Anga- 
rita. 

May  5,  1941. 

tinez. 

1  As  of  December  1,  1940. 

s  Dr.  L6i)ez  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  until  the  nii<ldle  of  March  to  come  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  his  wife’s  ill  health. 
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The  Presidency  in  the  Americas:  Constitutional  Provisions — Continued 


Country  and 
Date  of  Con¬ 
stitution 

Candidatf’s 

Birth 

Age 

Other  Require¬ 
ments 

Inei.igibles 

Term 

OF 

Office 

Self-succes¬ 

sion 

Election 

Method 

Nicaragua,  1939.  . 

Native-born 
of  native 
father  or 
mother 
(203). 

30  yrs. 
(203) 

Citizenship,  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  piolitical 
rights;  Nicaraguan 
residence  for  5  yrs. 
preceding  election; 
be  a  layman  (203). 

Near  relatives  of  a  former 
President;  members  of 
the  army  in  active  serv¬ 
ice  during  precedingyear; 
anyone  taking  part  in 
action  against  the  govt. 
(205). 

6  yrs. 
(204) 

No  (204) 

Direct  suffrage 
(202). 

Panama,  1941 ...  . 

Native-born 

(106). 

35  yrs. 
(106). 

Near  relatives  of  previous 
President;  persons  acting 
as  President  during  the 

6  months  prior  to  a  new 
election  (118). 

6  yrs. 
(104). 

No  (117). 

Direct  suffrage 
(104). 

Paraguay,  1940.  .  . 

Native-born 

(46). 

40  yrs. 
(46). 

Be  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  morally  and  in¬ 
tellectually  fitted  for 
the  position  (46). 

5  yrs. 
(47). 

Yes — for  one 
more  term 
(47). 

Direct  suffrage 
(49). 

Peru,  1933 . 

Native-born 

35  yrs. 

Be  a  layman  (137);  en- 

Near  relatives  of  the  Presi- 

5  yrs. 

No — one  term 

Direct  suffrage 

(136). 

(136). 

joyment  of  right  to 
vote;  10  consecutive 
years  of  residence  in 
Peru  (136). 

dent;  members  of  the 
army  and  cabinet  during 
the  year  preceding  elec¬ 
tions;  the  clergy  and 
judges  (137). 

(139). 

must  intervene 
(142). 

(135). 

United  States, 
1789. 

Native-born 

(II,  5). 

35  yrs. 
(II,  5). 

Residence  of  14  years 
in  the  U.  S.;  citizen¬ 
ship  (II,  5). 

4  yrs. 

(II,  1). 

Electoral  college 
(Amendment 
XII). 

Uruguay,  1934, 

Native-born 

35  yrs. 

Enjoyment  of  citizen- 

A  Vice  President  who  has 

4  yrs. 

No — one  term 

Direct  suffrage 

with  amend  - 
ments  as  of  1942. 

(148). 

(148). 

ship  (148). 

acted  as  President  during 
the  3  months  prior  toelec- 
tion ;  a  Vice  President  who 
has  acted  as  President 
for  more  than  one  year, 
is  not  eligible  for  reelec¬ 
tion  until  the  expiration 
of  4  years  (149). 

(149). 

must  inter¬ 
vene  (149). 

(148). 

Venezuela,  1936.  . 

Native-born 

(94). 

30  yrs. 
(94). 

Enjoyment  of  citizen¬ 
ship;  be  a  layman 
(94). 

Near  relatives  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  incumbent  (95). 

5  yrs. 
(95). 

No — one  term 
must  inter¬ 
vene  (95). 

By  Congress  (96). 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
recei\ed  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  pajrers. 
and  other  difficulties. 


When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 
those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  numlx*r 
(f.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  .\meri- 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  .Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile. 
Diaro  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gacela  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic.  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regislro 


Sfi'erancfs  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  1 1  ’ar,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration  by  the  I  ’nited  ,N  ations 


.Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relation.s  Declarations  or  War 

Ailherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by 
the  United 
Nations 

1 

Oermany 
and  Italy 

Bulgaria 
Japan  Hungary 

{  Kumania 

Vichy  (icTmany 

France  and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 
Hungary 
Kumania  ^ 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42' 

1 

,  1-28-42  . 

1 

1 

1 

4-7-43' 

1 

4-27-43 

1-28-42 

1-28-42  (') 

.  8-22^2 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

1-20-43 

1-20-43  5-i8-43 

5-18-43 . 

Colombia . 

12-19-41 

12-8-41 . 1 

11-26-12  11-27-43 

.  12-11-41 

12-8-11 

. 1 

1-1-42 

11-9-42  12-11-41 

12-9-41 

1-1-42 

Dominican  Re- 

1 

1 

. '  12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

1-29-42 

1-29-42  . 

11-26-42  . ; 

El  Salvador . 

11-16-42  12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

11-12-42  12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

;  ! 

11-10-42  12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

!  -  .  .  .  ■ 

1  11-13-42  12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41  B-1 2-20-41 

11-10-42  5-22-12 

5-22-42 

1 

6-14-42 

H-12-19-41 

1 

R-1 2-23-41 

I 

Nicaragua . 

1  11-13-42  12-11-41 

12-8-41 

12-19-41 

1-1-42 

Panama . 

■  '  .  -  - 

11-13-42  12-12-41 

12-7-41 

1  1-1-42 

Paraguav . 

1  1-28-42 

1-28-42  . 

1 . 

Peru . 

'  1-24-42 

;  1-24-42  . 

1  1-26-43  . 

United  States.  . .  . 

. 1 . 

1  (2)  12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42  1-25-42  . 

1  5-12-43  . 

1  ........  . 

Venezuela . 

12-31-41 12-31-41  . 

11-26-42 . 

1 

■  Kumania  scvertKl  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  »>.  I!t42.  {The  treparfmenl  of  Stole  Unttetiii,  April  IS,  1W2.) 
•  The  Vichy  Oovernment  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  S,  iy42  {The  Department  of 
State  Buttetin,  November  14,  1942.) 
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Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Monitenr;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru.  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  V’^enezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

55..  February  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,366,  approving  agreements  between  the 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture  and  various  firms  regard¬ 
ing  prices  of  expropriated  burlap.  {Bolel'm 
Ofici at,  June  17,  1943.) 

57..  February  16,  1943.  Joint  Resolution,  Min¬ 
istries  of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  flowers  conferred  on  them  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  116,000  of  March  20,  1942 
(see  .Argentina  llAo»  Bixletin,  December  1942), 
regulating  the  use  of  carbolic  acid.  (Revista  de  la 
Liga  de  Dejensa  Comercial,  Buenos  .Aires,  .April  15, 
1943.) 

63].  March  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
144,024,  authorizing  the  use  of  automobiles  be¬ 
longing  to  officials  and  employees  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  for  official  business.  (Bolel'm  Oficial, 
June  21,  1943.) 

69a.  May  7,  1943.  Resolution  No.  42,916,  Min¬ 
istry  of  .Agriculture,  naming  a  commission  to 
supervise  distribution  of  X-ray  film.  (Bolel'm 
Oficial,  June  21,  1943.) 

74i.  May  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  43,458, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  standardizing  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  1943  quota  of  motion  picture  film  as¬ 
signed  to  Argentina  by  the  United  States. 
(Bolel'm  Oficial,  June  25,  1943.) 

8 la.  June  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  74, 
authorizing  the  Rubber  Distribution  Commission 
to  provide  approximately  18  tons  of  rubber  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  boats  for  the  army. 
(Bolel'm  Oficial,  June  21,  1943.) 

814.  June  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
228,  stating  that  special  permits  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Rubber  Distribution  Commission  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  containing  natural,  syn¬ 
thetic,  or  reprocessed  rubber  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Bolel'm  Oficial, 
June  23,  1943.) 

81c.  June  16, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  537 
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number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omis.sions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXII 

fixing  maximum  prices  for  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (Bolel'm  Oficial,  June  19,  1943.) 

81(/.  June  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  632,  Minis¬ 
try  of  .Agriculture,  establishing  standards  for  the 
granting  of  expiort  permits.  (Bolel'm  Oficial,  June 
21,  1943.) 

82a.  June  17, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  429, 
repealing  Presidential  Decree  No.  150,232  of  May 
18,  1943,  which  raised  the  maximum  price  for 
sugar.  (Bolel'm  Oficial,  June  19,  1943.) 

83,.  June  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  597, 
stating  that  persons  having  in  their  possession 
certain  tyjjes  of  fencing  for  agricultural  purposes 
must  declare  them  within  a  specified  pteriod. 
(Bolel'm  Oficial,  June  23,  1943.) 

832.  June  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  000697, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  establishing  standards  for 
the  exfiortation  of  articles  manufactured  with 
rayon.  (Bolel'm  Oficial,  June  23,  1943.) 

84e.  July  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1859, 
creating  the  National  Commission  for  Socio- 
Economic  Reconstruction  (Bolel'm  Oficial,  July 
13,  1943.) 

87a.  July  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,730,  authorizing  the  Paraguayan  Embassy  to 
export  to  that  country  specified  amounts  of  various 
kinds  of  fuel  and  fuel  oils.  (Bolel'm  Oficial,  July  29, 
1943.) 

874.  July  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  587, 
authorizing  the  Grain  Regulation  Board  to  use 
500,000  tons  of  linseed  oil  for  fuel.  (Bolel'm 
Oficial,  August  10,  1943.) 

87c.  July  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1,760,  authorizing  the  inclusion  of  other  specific 

types  of  quebracho  bark  under  the  maximum  price 
regulations  for  that  material  established  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1,029  of  June  19,  1943  (see 
Argentina  834,  Bulletin,  December  1943). 
(Bolel'm  Oficial,  Ju\y  28,  1943.) 

87(/.  July  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,999  directing  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  to  de¬ 
velop  a  plan  for  the  cultivation  of  guayule  in  suit- 
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able  sections  of  the  country  and  for  the  production 
of  rubber  from  this  plant.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August 
3,  1943.) 

87#.  July  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,056,  entrusting  to  the  Y.  P.  F.  the  rationing,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  control  of  all  fuels,  authorizing  the 
Grain  Regulation  Board  to  sell  2,000,000  tons  of 
old  wheat  for  fuel  and  500,000  tons  for  fodder, 
and  making  various  provisions  for  the  sale,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  distribution  of  linseed  oil.  {Bolft'm 
Oficial,  ]\i\y  31,  1943.) 

87/.  July  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  expro¬ 
priating  certain  industrial  concerns,  chiefly  those 
manufacturing  tires  and  automobiles.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  July  27,  1943.) 

87g.  July  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3,852,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  War  to  take 
possession  of  three  French  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  owners  of  which  arc  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  reimbursed,  according  to  standard  prices, 
with  funds  dejXKited  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Argen¬ 
tina  until  the  end  of  the  war.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July 
30,  1943.) 

91  h.  July  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3,637,  lowering  the  maximum  price  for  burlap 
bags  fixed  by  Art.  1  of  Decree  No.  127,932  of 
August  18,  1942  (see  Argentina  21<2j,  Bulletin, 
April  1943).  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  12,  1943.) 
87i.  July  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3,442,  increasing  the  acreage  of  yerba  mat6  for 
the  current  year  by  7  per  cent  over  the  amount 
specified  in  Decree  No.  142,360  of  February  9, 
1943  (see  Argentina  55ai,  Bulletin,  October 
1943).  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  12,  1943.) 

91  j.  August  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,496, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  regulating  prices,  quan¬ 
tities,  methods  of  payment,  zones  of  sale,  etc., 
for  the  sale  of  wheat  for  fodder.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
August  11,  1943.) 

87A-.  August  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,267,  regulating  maximum  prices  for  cotton 
textiles  in  accord  with  those  for  cotton  yarn. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  August  12,  1943.) 

87/.  August  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,269,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  the  sale  of 
potatoes  in  the  Federal  Capital.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
August  12,  1943.) 

91m.  August  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,659,  prohibiting  the  export  of  whole  or  ground 
corn  or  corn  oils.  {Boletin  Oficial,  August  1 1 , 
1943.) 

87n.  August  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,639, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  standards  for 


assigning  rayon  thread  to  industries.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

87o.  August  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,557,  further  regulating  the  use  of  electric 
pHjwer.  (See  Argentina  31a  and  65A,  Bulletin, 
April  and  December  1943.)  {Boletin  Ofirial,  Aug¬ 
ust  14,  1943.) 

BOl  ivta 

-la.  December  12,  1941,  Executive  Decree 

freezing  Axis-held  bank  accounts,  and  authorizing 
the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  supervise  financial 
negotiations  carried  on  by  Axis  subjects  in  Bolivia. 
(Mentioned  in  £/  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  1, 
1943.) 

6A}.  July  15,  1942.  Executive  Decree  regulating 
the  transfer  of  Axis-held  property  in  Bolivia. 
(Mentioned  in  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  1, 
1943.) 

19ai.  July  1,  1943.  Executive  Decree  exempting 
certain  government  officials  from  regulations 
governing  passports,  established  by  a  decree  of 
April  30,  1943.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  3,  1943.) 

21.  August  19,  1943.  Executive  Decree  exempt¬ 
ing  from  impiort  duties  certain  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  August  27,  1943.) 

22.  Augtist  20,  1943.  Notice  to  mine  owners. 
Ministry  of  National  Eiconomy,  General  Office  of 
Mines  and  Petroleum,  stating  that  holoings  will 
be  reclassified  and  export  quotas  readjusted.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  August  25,  1943.) 

23.  August  26,  1943.  Declaration,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  affirming  governmental  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Committee  of  National  Libera¬ 
tion.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  August  27,  1943.) 

24.  August  — ,  1943.  Executive  Decree  author¬ 
izing  the  Bolivian  Inter-American  Development 
Commission  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  potentialities  and  the  formulation 
of  plans  for  post-war  utilization  of  Bolivian 
resources.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  1, 
1943.) 

25.  August — ,  1943.  Executive  Decree  authoi- 
izing  the  Board  of  Economic  Defense  of  Bolivia 
to  handle  all  questions  relating  to  frozen  Axis 
capital  and  property  in  the  country.  {El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  September  1,  1943.) 

26.  August  31,  1943.  Executive  Decree  creating 
the  Bolivian  Petroleum  Supply  Committee 
{Comite  Boliviano  de  Suministros  de  Petroleo),  naming 
its  members,  and  defining  its  functions.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  .September  11,  1943.) 
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27.  September  — ,  1943.  Executive  Decree 

amending  imfjort  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat 
flour.  (£/  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  14,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

51.  (Correction)  October  7,  1942.  Decree-Law 
No.  4807.  {Diario  OJicial,  October  9,  1942.) 

76^15,.  May  6,  1943.  Order  No.  509,  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  prescribing  measures  to  increase 
the  production  of  tantalite,  scheelite,  and  beryl, 
particularly  the  first,  in  order  to  supply  the  war 
industries  of  the  United  Nations.  {Diario  OJicial, 
June  2,  1943.) 

76.^32,.  May  31,  1943.  Order  No.  75,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  establishing  an 
office  for  the  control  of  stocks  and  distribution  of 
butter,  lard,  and  vegetable  oils,  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  {Diario  OJicial,  June  2, 
1943.) 

11a.  June  2,  1943.  Order  No.  76,  Coordinator 
of  Elconomic  Mobilization,  fixing  new  prices  for 
salted  fish  in  the  Federal  District  and  Niteroi. 
{Diario  OJicial,  June  3,  1943.) 

79a.  June  3,  1943.  Order  No.  77,  Coordinator 
of  Exronomic  Mobilization,  organizing  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  explore  the  central  fiortion  of  Brazil  in  the 
region  of  the  source  of  the  Xingu  River,  in  order 
to  open  up  the  area  to  agriculture.  {Diario 
OJicial,  4,  1943.) 

79A.  June  3,  1943.  Order  No.  78,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing  the  Baia 
Tobacco  Institute  to  direct,  superintend,  and 
handle  the  exportation  of  tobacco  produced  in  the 
State  of  Bafa.  {Diario  OJicial,  June  4,  1943.) 

19c.  June  1,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5551, 
granting  tax  exemption  to  gasoline  stations 
throughout  the  Republic  for  the  first  half  of  July 
1943,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  used 
rubber  during  National  Rubber  Month  (see 
Brazil  77,  Bulletin,  September  1943).  {Diario 
OJicial,  }\iTX  10,  1943.) 

79(/.  June  8,  1943.  Order  No.  79,  Coordinator 
of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  fixing  the  price  and 
production  quota  for  charcoal  manufactured  es¬ 
pecially  for  gasogencs.  {Diario  OJicial,  June  9, 
1943.  Corrected  in  Diario  OJicial,  June  18,  1943.) 
19e.  June  10,  1943.  Order  No.  80,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
Federal  District.  {Diario  OJicial,  June  11,  1943.) 
79/.  June  11,  1943.  Order  No.  81,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  prices  for  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  cake,  cottonseed,  and  edible  cotton¬ 


seed  oil,  and  prescribing  other  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  thereto.  {Diario  OJicial,  June  15, 
1943.) 

19g.  June  11,  1943.  Order  No.  82,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  requiring  laboratories 
and  drug  firms  and  importers  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products  to  declare  their  stocks 
of  sjjecified  products.  {Diario  OJicial,  June  12, 
1943.) 

19k.  June  14,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,576, 
assuring  the  right  of  employment  to  ex-employees, 
with  certain  exceptions,  of  the  Axis-controlled  or 
affiliated  banks  liquidated  by  Decree-Law  No. 
4,612  of  August  24,  1942  (see  Brazil  37,  Bui.letin, 
November  1942),  and  making  other  provisions 
piertaining  thereto.  {Diario  OJicial,  June  15,  1943.) 
19i.  June  15,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Coordinator  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization  and  the 
textile  industry  regarding  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  prices  of  certain  textiles.  {Diario  OJicial, 
June  19,  1943.) 

79/.  June  15,  1943.  Order  No.  83,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  approving  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Coordinator  and  the  textile 
industry  (see  19i  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  June 
19,  1943.) 

19k.  June  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  78,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defen.se  Commission,  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  liquidation  of  confis¬ 
cated  Axis  properties,  according  to  certain 
provisions  of  Decree-Law  No.  4,807  of  October 
7,  1942  (see  Brazil  51,  Bulletin,  January  1943, 
as  corrected  above).  {Diario  OJicial,  June  21, 
1943.) 

191.  June  16,  1943.  Order  No.  84,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  specified  fresh  and  processed  food  products 
throughout  the  Republic.  {Diario  Oficial,  June 
17,  1943.) 

19m.  June  17,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,582, 
levying  a  special  tax  of  30  cruzeiros  p>er  kilo  on 
ginned  cotton  of  the  1943  cotton  crop,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  used  for  the  Government’s  cotton 
financing  operations  and  any  balance  for  war 
expenses.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  19,  1943.) 

19n.  June  17,  1943.  Decree  No.  12,628,  regula¬ 
ting  Decree-Law  No.  4,098  of  February  6,  1942 
(see  Brazil  1  hb.  Bulletin,  August  1 942),  in  regard 
to  civilian  defense.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  1 9,  1 943.) 

19o.  June  17,  1943.  Order  No.  85,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  making  the  prices 
fixed  for  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products  by 
Order  No.  60  of  May  17,  1943  (see  Brazil  76^25, 
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BiT.i.KTiN,  November  1943)  applicable  throughout 
the  Republic  as  of  August  1,  1943,  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Diario 
Oficial,  June  19,  1943.) 

79/>.  June  18,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,592, 
approving  the  contract  between  the  Governments 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  for  health  and 
sanitation  projects  in  the  Rio  Doce  Valley  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  74a).  {Diario 
Oficial,  June  21,  1943.) 

19q.  June  18,  1943.  Order  No.  86,  C’oordinator 
of  Fx-onomic  Mobilization,  delegating  authority 
to  the  Technical  Fish  Price  Subcommission  of  the 
Federal  Price  Commission  to  fix  prices  for  fresh 
fish  and  to  establish  the  necessary  supervisory 
procedures.  (Diario  OJicial,  June  19,  1943.) 

79r.  June  21,  1943.  Order  No.  88,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  rejiealing  Resolution 
No.  39  of  .\pril  9,  1943,  which  fixed  prices  for 
certain  cotton  (see  Brazil  76m,  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  1943).  (Di&rio  Oficial,  June  22,  1943.) 

19s.  June  21,  1943.  Order  No.  87,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  commission 
to  make  a  census  of  consumers  in  the  municipality 
of  Sao  Paulo.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  24,  1943.) 

79/.  June  23,  1943.  Order  No.  89,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  restricting  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  cows,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  reductions  in 
the  production  of  calves.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  24, 
1943.) 

79m.  June  24,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,612, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  4,902  of  October  31, 
1942  (see  Brazil  54,  Bui.t.ETiN,  February  1943,  as 
corrected  in  Buli.etin,  .April  1943),  regarding  the 
payment  of  50  percent  of  salaries  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  to  persons  called  to  military  service. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  26,  1943.) 

79c.  June  24,  1943.  Order  No.  90,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  clarifying  Order  No.  81 
ofjune  11,  1943  (see  79/  above),  with  reference  to 
cottonseed.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  25,  1943.) 

79w.  June  24,1943.  Order  No.  91,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing  the  sale  of 
lard  packed  in  wooden  drums  at  the  same  price  as 
that  packed  in  tins.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  25, 1943.) 
19x.  June  25,  1943.  Order  No.  94,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  registra¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  optical,  scientific,  and 
photographic  supply  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  June 
28,  1943.) 

19y.  June  28, 1943.  Decree  No.  1 2,7 1 5,  declaring 
specified  civilian  firms  and  factories’to  be  of  mili¬ 
tary  interest,  in  accordance  with  Decree-Law  No. 


4,937  of  November  9,  1942  (see  Brazil  57i,  BuLt.E- 
TiN,  .\pril  1943).  (Diario  Oficial,  June  30,  1943.) 

19z.  June  28,  1943.  Resolution  No.  82,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense  Commission,  prescribing  general 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization  and 
holding  of  public  sales  of  .Axis  goods  and  properties 
confiscated  in  accordance  with  Decree-Law  No. 
4,166  of  March  11,  1942  (see  Brazil  19,  Bulletin, 
May  1942,  as  corrected  in  But,LE.TiN,  July  1942). 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  30,  1943.) 

79ci.  June  29,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,628, 
incorporating  amateur  radio  operators  into  the 
reserve  of  the  armed  forces  and  making  other  per¬ 
tinent  provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  1,  1943.) 
79c2.  June  30,  1943.  Order  No.  95,  Coordinator 
of  Economie  Mobilization,  establishing  an  oil  and 
edible  oil  service  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
making  other  provisions  to  insure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  cottonseed  among  the  processing 
plants  of  the  .State.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  2,  1943.) 
80a.  July  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  1,  Supervisory 
and  Executive  Textile  Committee,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  jx-rtaining  to  the  sale  of 
cotton  textiles.  (Diario  Oficial,  Ju\y  28,  1943.) 
sob.  July  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  2,  Supiervisory 
and  Executive  Textile  Committee,  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  fiertaining  to  certain  com¬ 
mon  types  of  cotton  textiles.  (Diario  Oficial,  July 
28,  1943.) 

80f.  July  7,  1943.  Order  No.  98,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  prescribing  measures  {ler- 
taining  to  the  distribution  of  quotas  of  wheat 
bran  and  cottonseed  meal  and  cake.  (Diario 
Oficial,  Ju\y  9,  1943.) 

SOd.  July  7,  1943.  Order  No.  100,  Coordinatoi 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  approving  minimum 
and  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  fish 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nitcroi,  Santos,  and  Sao  Paulo. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  10,  1943.) 

SOf.  July  8,  1943.  Order  No.  101,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing  manufac¬ 
turers  of  electric  batteries  to  readjust  their  selling 
prices,  and  making  other  provisions  piertaining 
thereto.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  9,  1943.) 

80/.  July  8,  1943.  Order  No.  102,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  approving  agreements 
between  the  Coordinator  and  the  wholesale  and 
retail  food  interests  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  regarding 
the  centralization  of  food  marketing  operations. 
(Diario  Ofuial,  July  10,  1943.) 

80^.  July  9,  1943.  Order  No.  103,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mob'lization,  establishing  perma- 
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ncnt  control  over  metal  materials  throughout  the 
Republic.  {Diario  Ofictal,  July  17,  1943.) 

80A.  July  9,  1943.  Order  No.  104,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  requiring  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  persons  or  firms  that  import  salt  for 
commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  purposes, 
and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  13,  1943.) 

81.  (Correction)  July  10,  1943.  Decree-Law 
No.  5,659.  {D’urio  Oficial,  July  13,  1943.) 

81a.  July  13,  1943.  Order  No.  105,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing  sp)ecificd 
companies  to  supply  the  Federal  Distirct  with 
fiozen  beef  during  the  period  August  through 
November  1943,  fixing  quotas  and  prices,  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  14,  1943.) 

81i.  July  13,  1943.  Order  No.  106,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  rationing 
office  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  15, 
1943.) 

81r.  July  15,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,670,  ex¬ 
tending  for  one  year  the  increases  in  minimum 
wages  fixed  by  Order  No.  36  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  January  8,  1943  (see 
Brazil  (>lb.  Bulletin,  August  1943).  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  17,  1943.) 

81(/.  July  15,  1943.  Decree  No.  12,926,  making 
certain  provisions  of  Decree  No.  21,985  of  October 
20,  1932,  applicable  to  the  nation’s  highway 
system  as  well  as  to  the  railway  system,  inasmuch 
as  both  means  of  transportation  are  important  in 
national  defense.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  17,  1943.) 
81z.  July  15,  1943.  Order  No.  107,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  quotas  for 
cottonseed  oil  processing  factories  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  fixing  prices  for  cottonseed,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  meal,  and  cake.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  16, 
1943.) 

81/.  July  22,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,689, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  4,902  of  October  31, 
1942  (see  Brazil  54,  Bulletin,  February  1943,  as 
corrected  in  Bulletin,  April  1943),  in  regard  to 
the  holding  of  jobs  of  employees  drafted  into  the 
military  service.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1943.) 
81^.  July  22,  1943.  Order  No.  108,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  butter  in  specified  cities  and  authorizing  the 
determination  of  supply  quotas.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  23,  1943.) 

83.  (Correction)  July  22,  1943.  Order  No.  109, 
Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  abolishing 


the  Price  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
and  transferring  its  duties  and  functions  to  various 
other  divisions  of  that  Office.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  24,  1943.) 

83a.  July  23,  1943.  Order  No.  110,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  emergency 
standards  for  regulating  highway  traffic,  particu¬ 
larly  the  movement  of  trucks,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  24,  1943.) 

836.  July  23,  1943.  Order  No.  Ill,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  prices  for  fresh 
and  frozen  meats  in  the  Federal  District  and  city 
of  Sao  Paulo.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1943.) 

83c.  July  17,  1943.  Resolution  No.  61,  Execu¬ 
tive  Milk  Commission,  fixing  wholesale  and  retail 
butter  prices  in  the  Federal  District  and  the 
regions  which  supply  it.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  26, 
1943.) 

83</.  July  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  62,  Executive 
Milk  Commission,  fixing  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  sjjccified  kinds  of  cheese  in  the  Federal 
District  and  the  regions  which  supply  it.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  July  26,  1943.) 

83c.  July  24,  1943.  Order  No.  114,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  a  supply 
commission  for  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  outlin¬ 
ing  its  duties  and  functions.  {Didrio  Oficial,  July 
27,  1943.) 

83/.  July  24,  1943.  Order  No.  112,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  a  railway 
transportation  priority  service  for  specified  parts 
of  the  country  and  outlining  its  duties  and  func¬ 
tions.  {Didrio  Oficial,  July  31,  1943.) 

83^.  July  24,  1943.  Order  No.  113,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  a  railway 
transportation  priority  service  in  Sao  Paulo  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
July  31,  1943.) 

836.  July  29,  1943.  Order  No.  115,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  \Iobilization,  fixing  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  for  sweetmeats  and  preserves  in  wooden 
boxes  or  packages.  {Didrio  Oficial,  July  30,  1943.) 
83i.  July  30,  1943.  Order  No.  116,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of  butter  in  specified  cities.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  July  31,  1943.) 

83j.  July  30,  1943.  Agreement  between  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization  and  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  importers  regarding 
quotas  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  various 
pharmaceutical  specialties.  {Didrio  Oficial,  Au¬ 
gust  4,  1943.) 
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84a.  August  4,  1943.  Order  No.  117,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  establishing  the 
percentages  of  wheat  flour  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bread  in  sjjecified  aretis  of  the  country 
and  flxing  flour  prices.  (Di&rio  Oficial,  August  5, 
1943.) 

84A.  August  6,  1943.  Order  No.  120,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  flxing  maximum 
prices  for  cottonseed  oil.  {Didrio  Oficial,  August 
7,  1943.) 

84r.  August  20,  1943.  Order  No.  122,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  authorizing  the 
exportation  of  20,000  tons  of  rice  to  the  Allied 
Nations.  {Didrio  Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

84(/.  August  20,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,766, 
requiring  mills  that  import  wheat  to  have  facili¬ 
ties  sufficient  to  store  an  amount  of  wheat  equal 
to  a  year’s  consumption  requirements,  in  order 
to  insure  adequate  supplies  for  the  nation. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  August  23,  1943.) 

84r  August  21,  1943.  Order  No.  123,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  placing  optical, 
scientific,  and  photographic  materials  under 
import  control.  {Didrio  Oficial,  August  23,  1943.) 

85.  August  26,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,777, 
{Didrio  Oficial,  August  28,  1943.) 

86.  August  27,  1943.  Order  No.  125,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Eiconomic  Mobilization,  fixing  the  price 
of  gas  in  the  cities  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  August  28,  1943.) 

CHILE 

53ai.  March  6,  1943.  Decree  No.  64  bis.  Min¬ 
istry  of  Economy  and  Commerce,  regulating  the 
acquisition,  use,  domestic  consumption,  exporta¬ 
tion,  and  control  of  coppier  reserved  by  various 
mining  enterprises  for  national  industries.  (Co- 
mercio,  Valparaiso,  March- April,  1943.) 

5502.  March  25,  1943.  Decree  No.  67/904,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat  to  fix  prices  for 
bread,  superintend  enforcement,  and  fix  penalties 
for  infractions  thereof.  {Comercio,  Valparaiso, 
March-April,  1943.) 

56A(.  April  22,  1943.  Decree  No.  731,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  charcoal  in 
Santiago.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  3,  1943.) 

56A7.  April  29,  1943.  Decree  No.  754,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  new 
maximum  retail  prices  for  tires  and  tubes  coming 
from  tne  United  States,  Argentina,  or  Brazil. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  4,  1943.) 


56Aj.  May  8,  1943.  Decree  No.  816,  Ministry 
of  Economy  and  Commerce,  General  Subsistence 
and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maximum  sale 
prices  for  milling  byproducts,  bran  and  shorts. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  17,  1943.) 

58a.  May  20,  1943.  Decree  No.  902,  Ministry 
of  Economy  and  Commerce,  General  Sub¬ 

sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  prices  for  domestic  edible  oils  and 
making  other  provisions  piertaining  thereto. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  28,  1943.) 

58A.  May  20,  1943.  Decree  No.  903,  Ministry 
of  Economy  and  Commerce,  General  Sub¬ 

sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  prices  for  corn,  beans,  chick  pieas,  and 
lentils  in  the  Department  of  Santiago,  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  provisions  piertaining  thereto.  {Diario 
Oficial,  May  28,  1943.) 

58f.  May  27,  1943.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  spiecified  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  28,  1943.) 

58</.  June  1,  1943.  Notice,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations,  announcing  recognition  of  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  by  the  Chilean 
Government.  (£/  Mercurio,  Santiago,  June  2, 
1943.) 

65.  August  6,  1943.  Decree  No.  1574,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requisitioning 
for  sale  by  that  office  spiecified  stocks  of  various 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {El  Mercurio,  San¬ 
tiago,  August  7,  1943.) 

66.  August  8,  1943.  Notice,  Public  Transit  and 
Transportation  Board,  announcing  new  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  issuance  of  automotive 
piermits.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  8,  1943.) 

67.  August  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  cre¬ 
ating  a  National  Committee  on  Post-War  EVob- 
lems.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  14,  1943.) 

68.  August  — ,  1943.  Decree  creating  the  Post- 
War  Agricultural  Committee.  (Mentioned  in 
El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  14,  1943.) 

69.  August — ,  1943.  Deciee,  Ministry  of  Econ¬ 
omy  and  Commerce,  establishing  standards  to 
govern  the  granting  of  maritime  shipping  prior¬ 
ities.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  August  14,  1943.) 

COLOMBI.\ 

41a.  July  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1680,  amending  Decree  991  of  May  29,  1941  in 
regard  to  organization  of  the  Air  Force.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  14,  1943.) 

79.  (Correction)  July  27,  1943.  Resolution  No. 
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13,  National  Price  Control  Cfficc.  {Diario  Ofaial, 
August  12,  1943.) 

80.  August  3,  1 943.  Resolution  No.  16,  National 
Price  Control  Office,  prohibiting  merchants  from 
requiring  that  purchases  of  articles  subject  to 
price  control  be  combined  with  other  purchases. 
(Diar’o  Oficial,  August  18,  1943.) 

81.  August  4,  1943.  Presidential  Deciee  assign¬ 
ing  additional  duties  to  the  National  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Rate  Office  (Dirtccion  Nacional  de 
Transportrs  y  Tarifas)  and  prescribing  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  nation’s  transportation 
services.  (£/  Titmpo,  Bogota,  August  5,  1943.) 

82.  August  4,  1943.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Control  Office,  clarifying  Resolution  No.  13 
(see  Colombia  79,  Bulletin,  December  1943,  and 
above).  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  August  5,  1943.) 

83.  August  5,  1 943.  Resolution  No.  21,  National 
Price  Control  Office,  requiring  dealers  in  building 
materials,  tools,  and  supplies  to  declare  their 
stocks  on  hand,  prices,  origin  of  their  supplies, 
and  other  similar  information.  (Diario  Oficial, 
August  19,  1943.) 

84.  August  6,  1943.  Decree  authorizing  the 
railroad  administration  to  contract  with  coal 
producers  and  exporters  for  export  of  coal  during 
the  war  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  con¬ 
tracts  to  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Ministries 
of  Economy  and  of  Public  Works.  (El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  August  7,  1943.) 

85.  August  14,  1943.  Resolution  No.  556,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor,  Health,  and  Social  Welfare, 
adding  certain  drugs  to  the  list  of  those  whose 
importation  is  permitted.  (Diario  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1943.) 

86.  August  14,  1943.  Decree  establishing  a 
Section  of  Agricultural  Development  in  the 
Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Mining  Credit  Bank, 
to  promote  Colombian-United  States  cooperation 
in  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  agricultural  resources.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
August  15,  1943.) 

87.  August  16,  1943.  Resolution  No.  25,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  certain  drugs.  (Diario  Oficial,  August 
25,  1943.) 

88.  August  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1627,  amending  the  customs  code  to  permit  the 
omission  of  certain  dates  on  consular  shipping 
documents.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  25,  1943.) 

89.  August  25,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1668,  amplifying  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  59 
and  1500  of  1942  (see  Colombia  10  and  35, 


Bulletin,  May  and  December  1942)  in  regard 
to  control  of  foreign  properties.  (Diario  Oficial, 
September  3,  1943.) 

90.  August  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1670,  amending  coffee  prices  fixed  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1147  (see  Colombia  71a, 
Bulletin,  November  1943.)  (Diario  Oficial,  Sepi- 
tember  11,  1943.) 

91.  November  27,  1943.  Decree  declaring  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  belligerency  between 
Colombia  and  Germany.  (New  lork  Times, 
November  28,  1943.) 

COSTA  RICA 

116.  August  5, 1 943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  72, 
amending  Legislative  Decrees  Nos.  34  and  37 
(see  Costa  Rica  111  and  1 12,  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  1943),  which  prescribe  measures  to  curb  specu¬ 
lation.  (La  Gaceta,  August  10,  1943.) 

117.  August  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
52,  ordering  the  issue  of  Defense  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  500,000  colones  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (see  Costa 
Rica  61,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (La  Gaceta, 
August  8,  1943.) 

118.  August  11,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
87,  amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  72  (see  116 
above),  with  special  reference  to  the  allocation  of 
the  proceeds  of  certain  import  duties,  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (La  Gaceta, 
August  20,  1943.) 

119.  August  12,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
101,  authorizing  the  National  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica  to  imjxjrt  farm  implements  to  be  sold  to 
farmers  through  the  Rural  Credit  Boards.  (La 
Gaceta,  August  18,  1943.) 

120.  August  13,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
107,  amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  101  of 
July  16,  1942  (see  Costa  Rica  38a,  Bulletin, 
January  1943)  which  protects  rights  of  tenants 
during  the  war.  (La  Gaceta,  August  18,  1943.) 

121.  August  21,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
120,  prescribing  procedures  for  satisfying  claims 
of  Costa  Ricans  against  enemy  nations  or  persons 
resident  in  enemy-occupied  territories.  (La  Ga¬ 
ceta,  September  4,  1943.) 

122.  August  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
54,  reducing  the  period  of  free  storage  in  customs 
for  spiecified  articles.  (La  Gaceta,  August  24, 1943.) 

123.  August  23,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
149,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  regional 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  expenses  to 
be  paid  from  proceeds  of  Defense  Bonds  (see 
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Costa  Rica  60,  Bvm.etin,  June  1943).  {LaGa- 
cfta,  August  26,  1943.) 

124.  .September  1,  1943.  Notice,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  prices  for  crude  rubber  and 
prescribing  measures  to  prevent  export  of  inferior 
rubber.  {La  Gaceta,  September  12,  1943.) 

125.  September  7,  1943.  Legislative  Decree 
No.  1,  susp>ending  certain  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  for  60  days.  {La  Gacela,  September  17,  1943.) 

126.  .September  10,  1943.  Price  Bulletin  No.  51, 
C^-ntral  .Supply  Board,  fixing  ceiling  prices  on 
leather  and  knives.  {La  Gaceta,  September  12. 
1943.) 

CUBA 

463a.  August  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,706,  exempting  crude  rubber  from  the 
provisions  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,348  of 
.August  15,  1 942  (see  Cuba  1 97(j,  Bui.i  etin, 
December  1942);  authorizing  the  Office  of  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  to  prescribe  measures  to 
assure  the  prompt  use  of  crude  rubber  stocks  in 
the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes;  and  prescrib¬ 
ing  other  measures  pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  23,  1943,  p.  16102.) 

471.  September  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,650,  prescribing  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  War  Economy  Board  established  by  Decree 
No.  1,437  of  Apiil  1,  1943  (see  Cuba  373a, 
Bfi.LETiN,  August  1943);  further  prescribing  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Priee  Regula¬ 
tion  and  Supply  created  by  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1,366  of  May  13,  1942  (see  Cuba  159,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  .August  1942);  and  prescribing  other  measures 
to  promote  national  defense  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  the  effective  coordination  and 
development  of  national  production  and  supply. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  .September  18,  1943,  p.  15875.) 

472.  September  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,717,  regulating  the  application  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  2,273  of  July  24,  1943  (see 
Cuba  447,  Bulletin,  November  1943)  in  regard 
to  the  compulsory  leasing  of  lands  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  putting  such  lands  into 
agricultural  production  under  government  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September 
24,  1943,  p.  16200.) 

473.  September  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  141, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescrib¬ 
ing  regulations  pertaining  to  domestic  or  imported 
balanced  feed  for  cattle.  {Gactla  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1943,  p.  16493.) 

474.  September  28,  1943.  Resolution  No.  142, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescrib¬ 


ing  measures  pertaining  to  declarations  of  stocks 
and  the  use  of  crude  rubber  obtained  as  a  result 
of  shipwrecks,  in  compliance  with  Presidential 
Decrees  Nos.  2,348  of  .August  15,  1942  and  2, ’’06 
of  .August  23,  1943  (see  Cuba  197^  But.i.ETiN, 
December  1942,  and  463a  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial. 
September  30,  1942,  p.  16520.  Corrected  copy, 
Gaceta  Oficial,  Octobei  6,  1943,  p.  16870.) 

475.  September  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  143, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  rice  in 
sfiecified  areas  of  the  Republic  and  prescribing 
other  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  October  5,  1943,  p.  16803.) 

476.  September  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  144, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire 
and  tube  quotas  for  distribution  during  the  month 
of  September  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  6, 
1943,  p.  16903.) 

477.  October  4, 1 943.  Resolution  No.  1 45,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  peanut 
oil  manufacturers  to  set  aside  40  percent  of  the 
peanut  flour  obtained  as  a  byproduct  of  the  oil  for 
purposes  of  feed  for  dairy  cows,  and  prescribing 
other  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  October  9,  1943,  p.  17066.) 

478.  October  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  146,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  a  table  of 
distribution  for  the  3,000  tires  and  tubes  for  pas¬ 
senger  motor  vehicles  authorized  to  be  imported 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  current  year  and 
prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  11,  1943,  p. 
17094.) 

ECUADOR 

58.  (Correction)  Decree-Law  No.  1,204.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  El  Comercio,  Quito,  August  14,  1943.) 

59.  August  13,  1943.  Presidential  decree  pro¬ 
viding,  in  view  of  increased  prices  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  for  a  fixed  scale  of  increases  in 
the  daily  wages  of  public  and  private  workers  in 
the  Republic,  beginning  October  1,  1943.  {El 
Comercio,  Quito,  August  14,  1943.) 

60.  .August  13,  1943.  Presidential  decree  regu¬ 
lating  the  application  of  Decree-Law  No.  1,204 
of  August  9,  1943  (see  Ecuador  58,  Bulletin, 
December  1943,  and  above),  in  regard  to  the 
production  and  sale  of  wheat.  {El  Comercio, 
Quito,  August  14,  1943.) 

61 .  August  27, 1 943.  Presidential  decree  amend¬ 
ing  Presidential  Decree  No.  817  of  June  7,  1943 
(sec  Ecuador  52a,  Bulleti.n,  December  1943),  by 
requiring  the  Central  Bank  to  cease  new  credit 
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ojxrations  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  in  order  to 
broaden  its  credit  ojaerations  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  industry  in  the  provinces.  {FA 
Comercio,  Quito,  August  28,  1943.) 

62.  August  28,  1943.  Announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ecuador’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  P'rench  Committee  of  National  Libera¬ 
tion.  {El  Comfrcio,  Quito,  August  29,  1943.) 

63.  September  3,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  transferring  to  the  Office  for  the 
Control  of  Blocked  Projierties  the  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Blocked  Property  Committees  estab¬ 
lished  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  171  (see  Ecuador 
9,  Bt'M.ETiN,  June  1942)  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  thereto.  {El  Comercio,  Quito, 
September  4,  1943.) 

EL  SALV.XDOR 

71.  September  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree, 
prescribing  price  control  measures  to  counteract 
inflation,  and  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Coordination  to  enforce  them.  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  10,  1943.) 

72.  September  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
amending  the  Presidential  Decree  of  May  1 1 , 
1943  (see  El  Salvador  65,  Bulletin,  September 
1943),  by  extending  the  period  of  time  in  which 
quinine  and  quinine  products  may  be  sold  by 
dealers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors.  {Diario 
OJicial,  September  27,  1943.) 

73.  September  22,  1943.  Declaration,  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  announcing  recognition  of  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  by  the 
government  of  El  Salvador.  {Diario  Auevo,  San 
Salvador,  September  23,  1943.) 

GUATEMALA 

75/.  April  16,  1943.  Presidential  Order  approv¬ 
ing  regulations  of  the  Army  General  Staff. 
{Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  15,1 943.) 

80a.  May  7,  1943.  Presidential  Order  defining 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  newly  established 
Inspector  General  of  the  Army  (see  Guatemala 
~5g.  Bulletin.  November  1943)  and  those 
remaining  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  May  18,  1943.) 

89.  August  18,  1943.  Presidential  Order  estab¬ 
lishing  control  over  the  buying  and  selling  of 
cattle.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  August  25,  1 943.) 

90.  September  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,074,  amending  and  amplifying  Presidential 
Decree  No.  2,749  (see  Guatemala  21,  Bulletin, 
August  1942)  for  the  protection  of  tenants,  and 
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extending  that  protection  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  date  of  publication.  {Diario  de  Centro 
America,  September  17,  1943.) 

HAITI 

82.  September  25  (?),  1943.  Executive  Decree 
authorizing  the  exportation  of  food  products  for 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  for  American, 
English,  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  .Antilles. 
{Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  September  27, 
1943.) 

HONDURAS 

12a.  May  26,  1942.  Presidential  Resolution  No. 
1698,  approving  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
the  Central  District  fixing  maximum  prices  for 
imported  articles  and  naming  pienalties  for  infrac¬ 
tions  thereof.  {La  Gaceta,  September  21,  1943.) 

MEXICO 

\2b.  January  14,  1942.  Executive  Order  author¬ 
izing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Develop¬ 
ment  to  handle  the  sale  of  the  saline  products 
(sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  sulphate)  of  the 
Netzahualcoyotl  Plant  and  fixing  minimum  prices 
therefor.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  19,  1942.) 

109a.  December  2,  1942.  Executive  Order 
amending  the  Executive  Order  of  January  14, 
1942  (see  \2b  above),  with  reference  to  prices 
fixed  for  the  saline  products  of  the  Netzahual- 
coyotl  Plant.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  5,  1943.) 
110a.  December  11,  1942.  Decree  extending 
the  prerogatives  conceded  to  American  nations 
by  the  Decree  of  December  27, 1941  (see  Mexico  9, 
Bulletin,  April  1942)  to  any  nations  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  defense  of  America.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  19,  1943.) 

179).  July  3,  1943.  Decree  authorizing  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  organize  the  First 
Inter-American  Demographic  Congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  post-war  migration  prob¬ 
lems.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  27,  1943.) 

179A.  July  5,  1943.  Decree  amending  the  law’ 
regulating  the  carrying  of  firearms,  with  respiect 
to  certain  fxjlice  personnel  (see  Mexico  1 27, 
Bulletin,  May  1943).  Effective  on  publication 
in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  October 
14,  1943.) 

186a.  July  21,  1943.  Executive  Order  amend¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Order  of  December  2,  1942, 
in  regard  to  prices  fixed  for  the  saline  products 
of  the  Netzahualcoyotl  Plant  (see  126  and  109a 
above).  {Diario  Oficial,  October  1,  1943.) 

188a.  July  28,  1943.  Executive  Order  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  National  Irrigation  Commission  to  estab- 
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lish  “price  control  stores”  in  their  work  camps 
which  are  located  in  isolated  places:  to  sell 
articles  of  prime  necessity  to  their  workers  at 
fixed  prices;  and  making  other  provisions  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  2,  1943.) 
1886.  July  28,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Projjerty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of 
persons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  on  enemy  projjerty  and  business  (see 
Mexico  186,  Bulletin,  November  1943,  and 
other  references  noted  therein).  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  28,  1943.) 

188f.  July  28,  1943.  Order,  Inter- Departmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Projjerty  and  Business,  clarify¬ 
ing  the  list  of  names  in  the  Order  of  June  2,  1943 
(see  Mexico  167,  Bulletin,  September  1943). 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  1,  1943.) 

190a.  July  30,  1943.  Decree  adding  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphuric  ether  to  the  list  of  articles  on 
which  exjjortation  was  restricted  by  the  Decree 
of  December  9,  1941,  as  amended  by  later  decrees 
(see  Mexico  la  and  21,  Bulletin,  June  1942;  32, 
60a,  62,  Bulletin,  August,  December,  Novem¬ 
ber  1942;  82a,  106,  135,  142a,  148„  and  160, 
Bulletin,  January,  March,  June,  August,  Novem¬ 
ber  1943).  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  14,  1943.) 

193a.  August  10,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
Decree  of  May  1 4,  1 943,  which  established  control 
over  sjjecified  articles  of  prime  necessity  (see 
Mexico  157,  Bulletin,  August  1943),  with 
sjjecial  reference  to  transjjortation  of  controlled 
products.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  14,  1943.) 

1936.  August  10,  1943.  Decree  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  rayon.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  14,  1943.) 
193c.  August  10,  1943.  Decree  fixing  prices  for 
various  iron  and  steel  products.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
October  21,  1943.) 

194a.  August  17,  1943.  Decree  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  automobile  repair  parts.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
October  15,  1943.) 

1946.  August  26,  1943.  Decree  ordering  tire 
and  tube  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  tires  and  tubes  for  passenger 
automobiles  in  the  amount  of  70  jjercent  of  their 
1941  sales  and  to  increase  production  and  sale 
of  tires  and  tubes  for  trucks  28  jJcrcent  over  their 
1941  sales,  using  for  the  latter  increase  the  rubber 


saved  through  the  cut  in  production  for  jjassenger 
cars;  making  other  provisions  regarding  tire  and 
tube  priorities  and  distribution;  and  rejiealing 
the  decree  of  March  13,  1943  (see  Mexico  144a, 
Bulletin,  July  1943).  {Diario  Oficial,  October  5, 
1943.) 

194c.  August  29,  1943.  Decree  establishing  the 
Naval  Aviation  School  of  Mexico,  as  of  September 
1,  1943,  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  5,  1943.) 

194(/.  September  6,  1943.  Order,  Department 
of  National  Economy,  fixing  maximum  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  for  gasoline  in  sjjecificd  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Republic.  {Diario  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1943.) 

194c.  September  7,  1943.  Decree  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  of  whiskies  and  other  liquors 
from  corn,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  corn  is  a  basic 
food.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  13,  1943.) 

195a.  September  10,  1943.  Decree  regulating 
the  entrance  of  cattle  into  the  Federal  District  for 
purjjoses  of  providing  meat  for  the  population,  in 
order  to  prevent  black  market  activities.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  5,  1943.) 

198a.  September  21,  1943.  Decree  amending 
the  Decree  of  June  15,  1943,  which  established  a 
national  guaranty  fund  for  agricultural  credit 
ojjerations  (see  Mexico  172,  Bulletin,  October 
1943),  with  sjjecial  reference  to  guarantees  for 
loans  made  for  the  winter  corn  crop  of  1943, 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  9,  1943.) 

201.  September  24,  1943.  Decree  establishing 
control  over  the  exjjortation  of  all  kinds  of  eggs. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  15,  1943.) 

202.  September  27,  1943.  Decree  fixing  a  scale 
of  increases  in  salaries  and  wages  of  Government 
employees,  in  view  of  the  incretised  cost  of  living 
resulting  from  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial,  September 
30,  1943.) 

203.  September  28,  1943.  Decree  amending 
the  Decree  of  June  16,  1942,  which  established 
the  Mixed  Regional  Economic  Couneik  (see 
Mexico  47a,  Bulletin,  December  1942),  in  order 
to  give  them  authoritative  as  well  as  consultative 
functions  in  reference  to  price  and  control  prob¬ 
lems,  and  making  other  provisions  for  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  country's  economic  forces.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  2,  1943.) 

204.  October  4,  1943.  List  of  corrections. 

Department  of  National  Economy,  to  the  Decree 
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of  September  17,  1943  (see  Mexico  197,  Bulletin, 
December  1943)  which  froze  prices  for  various 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  October 
9,  1943.  A  second  list  of  corrections,  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  1943,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial, 
October  19,  1943.) 

205.  October  5,  1943.  Executive  order  author¬ 
izing  the  Department  of  National  Economy  to 
make  monthly  distributions  of  the  paraffin 
produced  by  Petrdleos  Mexicanos  (the  Govern¬ 
ment  oil  administration),  among  manufacturers 
who  use  that  product,  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  thereto.  (Diario  Oficial, 
October  8,  1943.) 

206.  October  11,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
law  of  September  23,  1943,  that  provided  for 
emergency  increases  in  the  wages  of  low-paid 
workers  (see  Mexico  200,  Bulletin,  December 
1943).  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  16,  1943.) 

207.  October  19,  1943.  Executive  order  to  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Development 
and  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  authorizing 
increased  wages  for  field  employees  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Commission.  (Diario  Oficial,  October 
19,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

52.  August  7,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
256,  authorizing  an  issue  of  defense  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  15,000,000  c6rdobas,  the  proceeds  to 
be  spent  for  military  defense,  highways,  and  in¬ 
creased  production  of  crops  for  home  consumption 
and  export  to  the  United  Nations.  (La  Gacela, 
August  28,  1943.) 

53.  August  12,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
260,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  69  of 
December  16,  1941  (see  Nicaragua  3a,  Bulletin, 
May  1942),  in  regard  to  penalties  for  violations  of 
regulations  of  the  Price  and  Trade  Control 
Board.  (La  Gaceta,  August  17,  1943.) 

54.  August  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
927,  providing  for  organization  of  a  National 
Political  Defense  Committee.  (La  Gacela,  August 
31,  1943.) 

PANAMA 

84a.  August  14,  1943.  Decree  No.  8,  Office  of 
Imjjorts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  brooms  in 
Panama  and  Colon.  (Gacela  Oficial,  August  18, 
1943.) 

86.  August  31,  1943.  Decree  No.  14,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  a  specified 


brand  of  oatmeal  in  Panama,  Col6n,  and  their 
environs.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  4,  1943.) 

87.  September  1,  1943.  Decree  No.  15,  Office 
of  Impiorts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  a  specified  insecti¬ 
cide  in  Panama,  Colon,  and  their  environs. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  September  4,  1943.) 

88.  September  1,  1943.  Decree  No.  16,  Office 
of  Imports,  Pi  ice,  and  Supply  Control,  amending 
Decree  No.  8  of  August  14,  1943  (see  84a  above), 
by  further  fixing  wholesale  prices  of  brooms  in 
Col6n.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  4,  1943.) 

89.  September  7,  1943.  Decree  No.  17,  Office 
of  Imjxirts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
maximum  prices  in  Panama,  Col6n,  and  their 
environs  for  a  sjjecified  brand  of  canned  soup. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  September  11,  1943.) 

90.  September  8,  1943.  Decree  No.  18,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  in  all  the  republic  for  galvanized  iron 
staples.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  11,  1943.) 

91.  September  18,  1943.  Decree  No.  19,  Office 
of  Impiorts,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  various  food  items  (ice  cream, 
ices,  sandwiches,  soft  and  hot  drinks)  in  Panama 
and  Col6n.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  25,  1943.) 

PARAGUAY 

35.  July  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  144,  General 
Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  fixing  new 
prices  for  jxitatoes  and  onions.  (El  Pais,  Asuncidn, 
July  13,  1943.) 

36.  July  30,  1943.  Resolution,  General  Office  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  fixing  new  prices  for 
gasoline  mixtures.  (El  Pais,  Asuncion,  August  5, 
1943.) 

37.  July  30,  1943.  Resolution,  General  Office 
of  Industry  and  Commerce,  fixing  a  new  propor¬ 
tion  of  20  percent  of  alcohol  to  be  used  for  mixing 
with  gasoline.  (El  Pais,  Asuncidn,  August  5, 
1943.) 

38.  August  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  19,- 
278,  fixing  minimum  prices  for  principal  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  the  1943-44  crop.  (El  Pais, 
Asuncidn,  August  10,  1943.) 

39.  August  12,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  19,360, 
ordering — in  view  of  the  increased  prices  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  general  and  the  consequent  decrease, 
in  proportion  to  such  values,  of  impiort  duties — 
the  payment  of  50  piercent  of  all  import  duties 
and  customs  fees,  with  specified  exceptions,  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
and  the  remaining  50  percent  at  the  official  rate. 
(El  Pais,  Asuncion,  August  18,  1943.) 
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40.  .September  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  192,  transferring  the  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Rationing  of  .Articles  of  Prime 
Necessity  (see  Paraguay  34,  Bulletin,  November 
1943)  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
tries;  changing  its  name  to  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce;  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions  (coordination  of 
transportation,  gasoline  rationing,  use  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  iron  and  other  construction  materials, 
sale  and  purchase  of  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
control  to  prevent  monopolies,  hoarding,  etc). 
{El  Pats,  Asuncidn,  September  6,  1943.) 

41.  Septemlier  10,  1943.  Announcement  of  the 
recognition  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay  of 
the  French  C.ommittec  of  National  Liberation. 
{El  Pais,  Asuncion,  September  11,  1943.) 

PERU 

\~b.  {El  Peruana,  September  11,  1943.) 

56A.  January  15,  1943.  .Supreme  resolution 
granting  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  exclusive 
authority  to  issue  import  permits.  {Revista  de 
Hacienda,  Lima,  First  Quarter,  1943.) 

56c.  January  22,  1943.  Law  No.  9,1^6,  re¬ 
pealing  Law  Nc.  9,682  of  December  11,  1942, 
and  reimposing  import  duties  on  alpaca  and 
related  typies  of  wool.  {Revista  de  Hacienda, 
Lima,  First  Quarter,  1943.) 

56d.  January  — ,  1943.  Ministerial  Resolution 
fixing  quotas  for  the  internal  consumption  of 
sugar  that  must  be  met  by  sugar  producers  before 
exporting  any  of  the  crop.  {Boletin  Mensual  de  la 
Camara  de  Comercio  de  Lima,  January,  1943.) 

59i.  February  8,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Commission  for  the  Control  of 
Tire  and  Inner  Tube  Sales  to  retread  and  sell 
used  tires.  {Revista  de  Hacienda,  Lima,  First 
Quarter,  1943.) 

59ci.  March  17,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
recognizing  the  Rubber  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  the  United  States  agent  in  agreements 
signed  on  April  23,  1942  and  February  18,  1943 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  14  and 
75,  Bulletin,  July  1942  and  May  1943),  in  place 
of  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  and  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation.  {Revista  de  Hacienda,  Lima, 
First  Quarter,  1943.) 

59c2.  March  17,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
authorizing  quotas  for  tobacco  planting  in  various 
districts  in  1943.  {Revista  de  Hacienda,  Lima,  First 
Quarter,  1943.) 

59A.  March  22,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 


the  Treasury,  in  agreement  with  Law  No.  9586 
of  April  10,  1942  (see  Peru  12,  Bulletin,  August 
1942),  taking  into  custody  farms  belonging  to 
Japanese  nationals.  {Revista  de  Hacienda,  Lima, 
First  Quarter,  1943.) 

81a.  June  4,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  creating 
the  Peruvian  Santa  River  Corporation,  to  develop 
and  exploit  the  region  around  that  river,  and 
defining  its  duties  and  functions.  {F2  Peruana, 
August  24,  1943.) 

88a.  July  2,  1943.  .Supreme  Decree  No.  545, 
centralizing  all  activities  related  to  the  fishing 
industry  within  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  (El 
Peruana,  July  6,  1943.) 

89a.  July  8,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  amending 
Article  117  of  the  Regulation  of  Law  No.  8,979, 
and  lowering  the  entrance  requirements  for  the 
Officers’  Reserve  Corpis.  {El  Peruana,  July  15, 
1943.) 

89A.  July  8,  1943.  Official  Circular  No.  516, 
Office  of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  containing  instruc¬ 
tions  for  coal  wholesalers  as  to  methods  of 
distribution,  etc.  {El  Peruana,  ]uly  17,  1943.) 

89f.  July  10,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  establishing 
standards  to  govern  the  expropriation  of  Axis 
property.  {El  Peruana,  August  9,  1943.) 

90a.  July  15,  1943.  Resolution,  General  Supply 
Office,  requiring  coal  wholesalers  to  distribute 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  allotments  received, 
and  to  report  on  their  distribution  to  the  Office  of 
Mines  and  Petroleum.  {El  Peruano,  July  17,1943.) 
90b.  July  15,  1943.  Resolution,  General  Supply 
Office,  requiring  coal  retailers  to  keep  their  offices 
opjen  to  receive  shipments  of  coal  and  to  put 
these  shipments  on  sale  immediately.  {El  Peruana, 
July  17,  1943.) 

90<r.  July  15,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  naming  a  chief  of  the  Industrial  Pro¬ 
duction  Control  Board,  to  study  the  piossible  in¬ 
crease  of  coal  production,  to  supierintend  the 
direct  transference  of  coal  from  mines  to  railways, 
and  to  report  to  the  Director  of  Mines  and  Petro¬ 
leum  the  amounts  of  coal  on  hand,  and  shipments 
to  be  made  during  the  coming  months.  {El 
Peraano,  July  17,  1943.) 

91.  (P/ Prruano,  August  1 1,  1943.) 

94.  July  22,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  requir¬ 
ing,  within  30  days,  a  detailed  repiort  from  all 
employers  concerning  the  present  status  and 
salary  of  every  employee,  as  compared  with  his 
status  and  salary  in  1940.  {El  Peruana,  July  26, 
1943.) 

95.  July  27,  1943.  Resolution,  Office  of  Mines 
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and  Petroleum,  requiring  declarations  from  coal 
retailers  as  to  their  regular  commitments,  sources 
of  supply,  size  of  their  company,  etc.  (El  Ptruano, 
August  3,  1943.) 

96.  August  13,  1943.  .Supreme  Resolution  nam¬ 
ing  a  commission  to  study  the  p>ossibilites  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  rice 
production  in  the  coastal  valleys.  (El  Peruano, 
August  20,  1943.) 

97.  August  26,  1943.  Official  communique 

of  the  President  announcing  recognition  of  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  by  Peru. 
(El  Comrrcio,  Lima,  August  27,  1943.) 

98.  August  27,  1943  Presidential  Decree  freez¬ 
ing  prices  for  all  merchandise  at  the  levels  cur¬ 
rent  in  April  1943,  and  adopting  further  measures 
for  price  control.  (FJ  Peruano,  August  30,  1943.) 

99.  September  1.  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  re¬ 
quiring  transit  permits  for  all  rubber  and  thus 
assuring  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Decree  of 
October  9,  1942  (see  Peru  39,  Bulletin,  February 
1943),  which  granted  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
Corporation  exclusive  rights  to  these  products. 
(El  Peruano,  September  6,  1943.) 

100.  September  25,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
requiring  registration  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury  of  all  contracts  for  the  sale  and  export  of 
sugar.  (El  Comercio,  Lima,  September  28,  1943.) 

UNITED  STATES 

449a.  August  26,  1943.  Statement  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  that  Government’s 
recognition  of  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation.  (The  Department  oj  State  Bulletin, 
August  28,  1943.) 

462.  October  1,  1943.  Public  Law  156  (78th 
Congress),  making  an  additional  appropriation  of 
518,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  for  emergency 
maternity  and  infant  care  for  wives  of  enlisted  men 
in  the  armed  forces. 

463.  October  6,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,385,  transferring  the  functions  and  procedures 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corpioration  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  development  of  food,  food  machin¬ 
ery,  and  other  food  facilities  in  foreign  countries 
to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  (see 
United  States  458,  Bulletin,  December  1943),  and 
prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  jjertaining 
thereto.  (Federal  Register,  October  8,  1943.) 

464.  October  14,  1943.  Public  Law  158  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  so  as  to  give  pro¬ 


tection  to  persons  in  military  service  and  their 
depiendents,  as  to  certain  mortgages. 

465.  October  26,  1943.  Public  Law  174  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  Servicemen’s  Dependents 
.Allowance  Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (see  United 
States  165  and  226,  Bulletin,  September  and 
November  1942),  so  as  to  liberalize  family  allow¬ 
ances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

466.  October  26,  1943.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2,597,  providing  an  extra  registration  day 
for  persons  included  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 
(Federal  Register,  October  28,  1943.) 

467.  October  27,  1943.  Public  Law  176  (78th 
Congress),  providing  for  reimbursement  of  officers, 
enlisted  men,  and  others  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  for  property  lost,  damaged,  or 
destroyed  in  such  service. 

468.  October  28,  1943.  Public  Law  178  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  credits  against  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Tax. 

469.  October  28,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,395,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9,334  of 
April  19,  1943  (see  United  States  374,  Bulletin, 
July  1943)  with  regard  to  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  War  Food  Administrator.  (Federal  Register, 
November  2,  1943.) 

URUGUAY 

127o.  June  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
554/943,  adding  fertilizers  to  the  list  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity;  allocating  100,000  pesos  for 
the  study  and  development  of  the  use  of  fertilizers; 
establishing  a  premium  for  farmers  who  use  speci¬ 
fied  amounts  of  such  materials  during  the  year; 
and  prescribing  other  measures  to  promote  their 
use.  (Diario  OJicial,  ]u\y  14,  1943.) 

131.  July  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1735/942,  approving  prices  fixed  by  the  ANCAP 
(National  Fuel,  Alcohol,  and  Cement  Adminis¬ 
tration)  for  certain  typies  of  hard  wood  acquired 
by  that  organization  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
(Diario  OJicial,  }\i\y  14,  1943.) 

132.  July  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,845,  prescribing  standards  to  be  followed  during 
the  war  by  the  Government  (through  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  or  any  of  its  dependent  administrative 
agencies),  in  considering  bids  submitted  by 
foreign  firms.  (Diario  Ojicial,  }\x\y  26,  1943.) 

133.  July  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

694/942,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  specified 
kinds  of  galvanized  and  high  resistance  wire. 
(Diario  OJicial,  }u\y  12,  1943.) 
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134.  July  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  a  National  Transportation  Coordination 
Commission  charged  with  formulating  a  plan  for 
coordinating  the  nation's  transportation  services. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  13,  1943.) 

135.  July  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
792/941,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  specified 
kinds  of  rice.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  14,  1943.) 

136.  July  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

905/943,  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  lentils.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  16,  1943.) 

137.  July  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

905/943,  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  j)eas.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  16,  1943.) 

138.  July  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,454,  amending  certain  articles  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1,790  of  October  15,  1942,  which  in 
turn  regulated  Decree- Law  No.  1 ,689  of  July  1 6, 
1942  (see  Uruguay  60<j  and  90,  Bulletin,  January 
and  April  1 943),  with  special  reference  to  foreign¬ 
ers  living  in  or  near  established  Security  Zones. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  27,  1943.) 

139.  July  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  reestab¬ 
lishing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  1 6, 1 943.) 

140.  August  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  ac¬ 
cording  nonbelligerent  status  to  Greek  warships. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  12,  1943.) 

141.  August  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,067/939,  prescribing  amended  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  internment  of  the  crews  of  the 
German  boats  Graf  Spec  and  Tacoma.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  14,  1943.) 

142.  August  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,518,  establishing  Security  Zone  No.  2,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Decree-Law  No.  1,689  of  July  16,  1942 
(see  Uruguay  60a,  Bulletin,  January  1943)  and 
Decree  No.  1,811  of  October  31,  1942.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  27,  1943.) 

143.  August  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
905/943,  extending  the  price-fixing  measures  for 
lentils  and  peas  contained  in  the  decrees  of  July 
1 3,  1 943  (see  1 36  and  1 37  above)  to  include  those 
of  Chilean  origin.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  19, 
1943.) 

144.  August  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
419/942,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks  on  hand 
by  any  holders  of  unused  rubber  and  new  or  used 
tires  and  tubes,  and  prescribing  other  measures 
regulating  the  sale,  distribution,  and  use  of  all 
rubber  stocks.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  23,  1943.) 

145.  August  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


1,470/943,  adding  fertilizers  to  the  list  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  30,  1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

110a.  July  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,  repealing  Presidential  Decree  No.  282  of 
November  9,  1942  (see  Venezuela  76,  Bulletin, 
July  1943),  ratifying  the  restrictions  of  certain 
constitutional  guarantees  imposed  by  that  decree, 
listing  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  outlining 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  National  and 
Local  Price  Regulation  Boards.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  10,  1943.) 

113.  August  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  82,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  requiring  that  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  flour  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bread,  pastes,  and  crackers  in  certain 
districts  be  of  South  American  origin,  and 
prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  requirement.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  4, 1943.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAI,  MEASURES 

74a.  February  10,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
regarding  health  and  sanitation  projects  in  the 
Rio  Doce  Valley.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial, 
Brazil,  June  21,  1943.) 

114.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September 
18,  1943.) 

116.  September  — ,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Haiti  in  regard  to 
the  exportation  and  delivery  by  Haiti  to  the  said 
Corporation  of  roots  with  a  rotenone  content. 
{Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  October  2,  1943.) 

117.  October  19,  1943.  Agreement  signed  in 
London  between  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  Canadian,  and  Soviet  Governments, 
by  which  the  first  three  Governments  undertake 
to  supply  arms,  equipment,  materials,  and  food¬ 
stuffs  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
The  first  such  agreement  was  signed  in  Moscow 
in  October  1 941 ;  the  second  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  53,  Bulletin,  December 
1942)  in  Washington  October  6,  1942.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  23,  1943.) 

118.  November  1,  1943.  Joint  Four-Nation 
Declaration,  made  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China,  in  regard  to  their  united 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  their  respective 
enemies  and  to  their  joint  action  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  after 
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the  termination  of  hostilities.  {The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  6,  1943.) 

119.  November  1,  1943.  Joint  Communique 
of  the  Tripartite  Conference  at  Moscow  (the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union),  summarizing  the  results  of  the 
conference.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  6,  1943.) 

120.  November  1,  1943.  Statement  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
and  Premier  Stalin  regarding  atrocities.  {The 


Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  6,  1943.) 

121.  November  1,  1943.  Declaration  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  regarding  Allied  policy  towards 
Italy.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November 
6,  1943.) 

122.  November  1,  1943.  Declaration  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  regarding  the  liberation  of  Austria 
from  German  domination.  {The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  6,  1943.) 


♦>»<«♦ 

Pan  American  Union  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Elections 

At  its  regular  session  on  November  3, 
1943,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  reelected  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  as  its  chairman  for  the 
year  1943-44.  According  to  the  custom 
of  delegating  the  vice-chairmanship  to  the 
member  of  the  Board  of  longest  standing 
who  had  not  yet  held  the  post.  Dr.  Julian 
R.  Caceres,  Ambassador  of  Honduras,  w'as 
chosen  for  that  office. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  who 
was  at  the  time  on  a  governmental  mission 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  new  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  presided  over  the  meeting. 

Xinth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 

The  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  read  a 
report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Governing  Board  concerning  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Child 
Congress.  This  report  recommended  that 
the  Congress  should  meet  in  Caracas  in 
1946,  the  exact  date  to  be  determined  by 


the  Venezuelan  Government.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  approved  by  the  Board. 

Regulation  of  Inter- American 
Automotive  Traffic 

Also  approved  was  a  report  of  a  special 
committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Inter- 
American  Automotive  Traffic  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  be  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Convention; 
that  Wednesday,  December  15,  1943,  be 
fixed  as  the  date  on  which  the  instrument 
should  be  opened  to  signature;  and  that 
another  inquiry  be  directed  to  those 
Governments  from  which  no  reply  had  yet 
been  received,  with  a  view  to  having  all 
or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  American 
Governments  sign  the  convention  on  the 
indicated  date. 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 

The  Governing  Board  furthermore  ap¬ 
proved  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
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Women.  Since  a  communication  had 
been  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
from  the  Argentine  Government  announc¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  Sehorita  Angelica 
Fuselli  in  place  of  Sehora  Ana  Rosa  de 
Martinez  Guerrero,  Argentine  member 
and  C'.hairman  of  the  organization  since 


November  1939,  the  report  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Senorita  Minerva 
Bernardino,  representative  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  as  Chairman,  to  serve  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Message  of  the  President  of  Peru 

On  July  28,  1943,  Dr.  Manuel  Prado, 
President  of  the  Peruvian  Republic,  de¬ 
livered  the  annual  presidential  report  to 
C'ongress  on  the  progress  of  the  country 
during  the  administrative  year  1942.  In 
his  introduction.  Dr.  Prado  said,  “The 
work  carried  out  during  this  period  was 
in  response  to  the  country’s  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  its  rate  of  progress, 
confronting  the  grave  difficulties  of  this 
hour  of  universal  crisis  with  manly  energy 
and  quiet  optimism.” 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
various  ministries.  Dr.  Prado  first  reviewed 
activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Worship.  With  its  neighbor  country, 
Ecuador,  he  said,  Peru  was  at  last  on  the 
verge  of  completing  a  peaceful  settlement 
for  the  boundar>'-line  question.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  full  cooperation  and 
understanding  would  henceforth  govern 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

In  connection  with  the  war,  Peruvian 
foreign  policy  was  consistently  directed 
towards  these  fundamental  objectives:  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Pact  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  aid 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  United 
Nations;  strengthening  of  inter-American 
solidarity;  and  contribution  to  the  task  of 


planning  for  the  post-war  world.  Peru 
attempted,  in  every  possible  way,  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Foreign  colonies 
were  put  under  supervision,  immigration 
was  restricted,  and  Axis-owned  properties 
and  accounts  w'ere  expropriated,  .^fter  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  Peru  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  its  enduring  affiliation  with  the 
United  Nations,  and  on  the  same  day  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Rio  Confer¬ 
ence  to  break  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Axis  was  approved,  Peru  carried  out 
the  recommendation. 

To  bring  about  the  release  of  Peruvian 
diplomats  interned  in  France,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  negotiated  with  Vichy,  but  upon 
discovering  that  Vichy  had  no  real  power 
except  that  conferred  on  it  by  Germany, 
Peru  immediately  ceased  negotiations  and 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vichy  Government.  Further  steps  against 
the  Axis  were  taken  when  Peru  adhered  to 
the  United  Nations  declaration  reserving 
for  the  Allies  the  right  to  invalidate  any 
transference  of  property  in  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  countries  indirectly  governed  by 
the  .Axis,  and  when  Peru  accorded  Brazil 
nonbelligerent  status  at  the  time  of  the 
sinking  of  Brazilian  ships  by  German 
submarines. 

Dr.  Prado  spoke  of  the  program  of  mu- 
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tual  economic  assistance  that  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
Peru  under  the  terms  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  He  noted  the  reassuring  evidence  of 
inter-.American  solidarity  presented  by  the 
visits  made  to  Peru  during  the  year  by  high 
officials  of  many  governments,  including 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  General  Penaranda,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bolivia;  General  Higinio  Morinigo, 
President  of  Paraguay;  Sehor  Carracciolo 
Parra  Perez,  Foreign  Minister  of  Vene¬ 
zuela;  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
lnter-.\merican  .Affairs;  various  American 
businessmen;  and  an  Argentine  military 
delegation;  and  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  reception  accorded  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  Peruvian  people  in 
his  visits  to  several  of  the  American  nations 
in  the  first  months  of  1942.  Peru  further 
solidified  its  friendly  relations  with  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela 
through  various  commercial  and  cultural 
agreements,  and  through  the  recognition 
of  General  Ramirez  as  President  of 
.Argentina. 

In  the  field  of  diplomatic  relations, 
agreements  between  Peru  and  Venezuela, 
and  Peru  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
re.sulted  in  the  elevation  of  their  respective 
diplomatic  representations  in  Caracas, 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  and  Lima  to  the  rank  of 
embassy.  Guatemala  established  a  per¬ 
manent  legation  in  Peru  to  be  directed  by 
an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  and  Peru  responded  in 
kind.  Peru  also  established  legations 
with  the  Governments  in  exile  of  Norway, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Poland,  while  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  and  Polish  Governments  instituted 
respectively  a  permanent  legation  and  an 
office  of  charge  d’affaires  in  Lima. 

As  for  post-war  planning.  Dr.  Prado 
assured  the  assembly  that,  without  neg¬ 
lecting  immediate  problems,  the  Peruvian 


Government  was  nevertheless  preparing 
for  the  peace.  Peru  expressed  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  other  proposals  and  initiated 
its  own  board  for  the  study  of  international 
post-war  problems. 

The  President  commented  on  the  satis¬ 
factory  progress  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  in  1942.  Under  its  direction,  a 
Civilian  Defense  Council  was  organized, 
relief  was  sent  to  towns  and  cities  damaged 
by  earthquakes  and  floods,  new  radio 
stations  were  installed,  and  new  air-mail 
routes  and  310  additional  miles  were 
added  to  the  national  postal  system.  The 
Government  took  over  temporarily  the 
administration  of  certain  interurban  and 
urban  transport  companies. 

According  to  Law  No.  9,697  of  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1942,  the  Offices  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  of  Labor  were  placed  under  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  Official  registration 
of  Indian  communities  was  continued,  to 
provide  a  statistical  foundation  for  an 
estimate  of  their  potentialities.  The  de¬ 
partment  also  took  over  various  litigation 
for  the  Indians,  and  studied  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  model  agricultural  and  stock 
farms  to  be  run  under  the  cooperative 
system.  Several  of  these  have  already 
been  put  into  operation  with  good  results. 

In  the  field  of  labor,  the  work  of  the  new 
governmental  organization  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Due  to  a  growing  cooperation 
between  the  State  and  employers  and 
workers,  and  to  the  governmental  policy 
of  arbitration,  adjustment  of  wages  to  in¬ 
creased  living  costs  was  satisfactorily 
negotiated.  To  set  an  example,  the 
Government  raised  the  wages  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,  with  the  result  that  during  the 
year  wages  in  virtually  all  the  nation’s 
industries  were  considerably  increased. 
Several  problems  relative  to  pay  and  living 
conditions  of  agricultural  workers  were 
satisfactorily  agreed  upon,  and  many 
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groups  such  as  textile,  dock,  construction, 
and  other  workers  became  incorporated 
into  the  collective  social  security  programs. 
Finally,  to  promote  a  more  exact  under¬ 
standing  of  nation-wide  social  problems, 
and  to  ensure  their  satisfactory  solution, 
the  General  Labor  Board  was  directed  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  conditions  of 
agricultural  lalxir  and  ways  to  ameliorate 
the  life  of  the  farmer;  family  budgets, 
levels  of  subsistence,  and  wages  in  the 
more  densely  populated  regions;  the 
adoption  of  standards  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gencies  arising  from  instability  of  various 
production  factors;  and  other  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Governmental  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  public  education 
was  manifested  in  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  devoted  to  schools  was  60  percent 
greater  than  that  in  1940.  Since  1940, 
more  than  2,000  schools  have  been  built, 
and  more  than  3,500  new  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  created.  The  President  spoke  of  the 
nation-wide  project  for  the  unification  of 
teaching  programs,  which  was  initiated  in 
1942  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  with 
the  collaboration  of  every  public  school 
teacher  in  the  Republic.  Approved  by  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  the  projects 
w'cre  grouped  under  the  title  of  the 
Reform  of  Courses  and  Programs.  The 
Courses  unite  a  realistic  and  nationalistic 
content  with  modern  pedagogical  princi¬ 
ples,  contributing  thereby  to  the  psycho- 
biological  development  of  the  child,  and 
to  the  education  of  the  future  citizen  of 
Peru. 

According  to  the  new  plans,  the  period 
of  compulsory  elementary  education  was 
increased  by  one  year.  Additional  kinder¬ 
gartens  were  established,  raising  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  of  this  type  to  23.  To 
further  the  primary  education  program, 
206  more  schools  were  built  and  551 


teaching  positions  established.  Secondary 
education  facilities  were  increased  with 
the  addition  of  eight  high  schools  and  new 
technical  equipment  for  the  old  ones.  In 
all,  651,000  soles  were  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  new  school  equipment,  and 
1,157,533  soles  invested  in  new  buildings. 
Besides  this,  35  schools  financed  by 
municipalities  with  some  help  from  the 
Government  were  built  in  various  prov¬ 
inces.  Agricultural,  mining,  and  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  with  more  than  30  children 
in  their  settlements  carried  out  their  legal 
obligation  to  establish  schools  for  these 
children.  Such  schools  now  total  504, 
with  724  teachers  and  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  26,000.  Pre-military  instruction 
in  public  schools  is  already  being  offered, 
but,  in  response  to  a  special  Presidential 
proposal,  a  national  military  school  will 
be  instituted  in  1944;  its  graduates  will 
be  equipped  to  enter  the  Schools  of  the 
.Armed  Forces  or  any  civilian  university. 
Higher  education  was  also  fostered  by  in¬ 
creased  government  grants  to  certain 
universities,  in  the  following  amounts: 
University  of  San  Marcos,  300,000  soles; 
National  University  of  Trujillo,  61,000 
soles;  National  University  of  Cuzco,  43,600 
soles;  National  University  of  Arequipa, 
43,600  soles;  National  School  of  Engineers, 
40,000  soles;  and  National  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  10,000 
soles,  with  an  additional  60,000  soles 
particularly  for  the  Veterinary  section. 

With  the  collaboration  of  these  last  two 
institutions,  plans  similar  to  the  public 
school  Courses  and  Programs  set-up  were 
made  in  the  field  of  technical  education. 
The  proposals  include  instruction  in 
various  specialties,  such  as  mining,  metal¬ 
lurgy,  construction  work,  carpentry,  cab¬ 
inetmaking,  electricity,  mechanics,  etc. 
Five  new  commercial  schools  and  two 
industrial  centers  for  women  were  also 
founded. 
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For  teachers  as  well  as  for  students,  new 
institutions  were  built,  primarily  for  the 
study  of  the  application  of  the  new  Plans. 
New  Inspectors  of  Teaching  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  same  reason.  Other  nor¬ 
mal  schools  were  established  to  promote  a 
more  general  understanding  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  rural  districts,  and, 
in  the  National  Women’s  Institute,  special 
courses  in  kindergarten  work  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  subnormal  and  mentally  de¬ 
ficient  were  introduced.  To  enhance  the 
dignity  and  value  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  the  state-wide  promotion  system  was 
readjusted  to  a  basis  of  merit  and  progress, 
and  many  salary  raises  were  put  into  effect. 
For  the  first  time,  the  State  provided  free 
medical  treatment  and  hospitalization  for 
teachers  and  members  of  their  families, 
and  built  a  “Recovery  Home”  for  free  use 
by  convalescing  teachers. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  education  w’ithin 
easier  reach  of  the  adult  public,  as  well  as 
the  school  children,  the  Government 
sponsored  educational  movies,  which  were 
estimated  to  have  reached  some  96,000 
spectators,  and  daily  educational  lectures 
over  the  radio,  called  the  National  School 
of  the  Air.  Under  other  governmental 
cultural  programs,  laws  were  promulgated 
to  defeat  the  illegal  selling  of  historical  and 
art  objects  of  the  Colonial  period,  various 
plans  were  made  for  promoting  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  arts,  including  the  offering 
of  monetary  prizes  for  scientific  and 
literary  works,  and  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  again  held  its  free  and  very 
popular  outdoor  concerts  during  the 
summer. 

Dr.  Prado  discussed  at  length  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  the  country 
when,  in  May  1943,  the  National  Library 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  irreparable 
loss  of  old  and  valuable  volumes.  He 
reported  that  the  Government  had  im¬ 
mediately  adopted  measures  for  its  restor¬ 


ation,  and  had  named  a  commission  for 
this  purpose.  Generous  gifts  poured  in 
from  every  side,  especially  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Spain,  and  England. 
The  exportation  of  books,  pamphlets, 
collections  of  periodicals,  and  unpublished 
documents  was  put  under  supervision,  so 
that  the  State  might  have  the  chance  to 
acquire  them  for  the  new  National 
Library.  To  replace,  to  some  extent,  the 
lost  facilities,  several  private  libraries 
opened  their  doors  to  the  public,  including 
one  in  which  the  first  children’s  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found.  Because  the  National 
Library  lacked  adequate  cataloguing,  it 
was  decided  that  the  new  one  must  be 
fully  catalogued,  and  to  that  end,  a  School 
for  Librarians  was  instituted,  which  counts 
on  the  cooperation  of  Peruvian  and 
United  States  professionals. 

The  Government  also  continued  with 
the  installation  of  smaller  public  libraries, 
establishing  eight  new  subsidies  for  this 
purpose  during  the  year. 

The  next  topic  taken  up  by  the  President 
was  the  important  question  of  the  national 
economy.  He  said  that  in  the  face  of  the 
emergencies  created  by  the  war,  the 
national  economic  policy  had  given  proof 
of  both  its  solid  foundations  and  its 
flexibility.  Progressive  loss  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  constituted  a  serious  danger  to  the 
country’s  financial  stability,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Peru  depends  largely  on  income 
from  exports  to  pay  for  the  import  of 
goods  required  for  domestic  consumption. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  overcome 
by  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  and  a 
number  of  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  which  assured  the  sale  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peruvian  production.  The 
separate  agreements  were  made  with  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company,  and  the  Metals  Re¬ 
serve  Company.  To  facilitate  importa- 
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lion,  a  special  department  within  the 
Treasury  was  created,  and  measures  were 
also  drafted  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
goods  in  such  quantities  as  might  affect 
home  consumption.  Industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  showed  satisfactory 
progress,  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  methods. 
In  agriculture  a  number  of  regulatory 
measures  were  adopted  to  insure  the 
production  of  enough  food  for  the  country. 
The  cotton  acreage  was  reduced  20  per¬ 
cent,  and  it  was  made  compulsory  to  plant 
40  piercent  of  the  farmlands  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lima  with  subsistence  crops. 
Growers  were  encouraged  by  the  fixing  of 
minimum  prices  and  the  purchase  of  their 
produce  by  the  State.  They  were  also 
given  preference  in  the  allotment  of  guano, 
and  their  security  requirements  and  inter¬ 
est  rates  were  lowered  and  repayment 
time  extended  by  the  State  Banks. 

Despite  the  press  of  other  matters  direct¬ 
ly  relating  to  the  war,  development  of  the 
selva  area  w'as  carried  on  w’ithin  the  general 
program  for  national  industrialization. 
The  transversal  highway  system  was  im¬ 
proved,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
sanitation  and  medical  services  were  fur¬ 
thered.  The  main  preoccupation  of  the 
Government  in  industrializing  the  country 
is  not  only  to  utilize  domestic  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  to  provide  a  field  for  the  sound  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  worker's  remuneration  and  con¬ 
sequently  raise  the  standard  of  living,  but 
also  to  reduce  the  necessary  quantity  of 
imports  and  the  companion  need  for  for¬ 
eign  currency,  so  that  more  land  can  l)e 
devoted  entirely  to  producing  food  for 
the  Peruvian  nation. 

Throughout  the  year.  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  were  cut  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
State  punctually  met  all  interest  and 
amortization  payments  besides  canceling 
many  foreign  obligations.  The  tw  enty-five 


million  dollar  credit  in  the  Export  and  Im¬ 
port  Bank  of  Washington  has  not  yet  been 
touched.  Dr.  Prado  pointed  out  with  justi¬ 
fiable  pride  that  the  confidence  in  the 
economic  stability  of  the  country  had  made 
|X)ssibie  the  conversion  of  almost  fifty 
million  dollars  in  internal  loans,  some  with 
interest  of  10  percent  or  more,  into  a  single  6 
fjercent  Consolidated  Internal  Loan,  which 
represents  an  appreciable  economy  in  the 
payment  of  interest,  and  will  simplify  the 
national  budget.  The  bondholders  were 
given  the  choice  of  receiving  new  bonds  or 
of  cashing  in  their  holdings  and  receiving 
their  value  with  interest  up  to  June  30, 
1943. 

The  President  then  turned  to  other 
economic  matters,  reporting  that  money  in 
circulation  is  in  strict  relation  to  require¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  Central  Mortgage  Bank 
was  authorized  to  make  loans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  reconstruction  of  workers’ 
houses,  without  the  usual  mortgage  limita¬ 
tions,  a  factor  which  will  help  to  solve  the 
housing  problem  of  the  lower  classes.  He 
stated  that  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  reflected  in  the  state  of  the  banks, 
which,  during  the  last  three  years,  have 
experienced  an  increase  of  182  million 
soles  in  money  available  in  the  country, 
28  million  abroad,  1 56  million  in  loans,  and 
375  million  in  deposits.  An  analogous  in¬ 
crease  was  observed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  stock  ex¬ 
change. 

Various  other  measures  were  adopted 
and  problems  taken  up  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury  and  Commerce.  In  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  post-war  economy,  it 
was  decided  to  undertake  a  national  statis¬ 
tical  survey,  compiling,  for  future  use,  an 
inventory  of  the  nation’s  existing  and 
potential  wealth.  An  accurate  population 
census  was  also  completed,  showing  the 
socio-economic  structure  of  the  country  as 
well  as  its  strictly  demographic  character- 
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istics,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  tabu¬ 
lating  the  results  of  a  1941  livestock 
industry  census. 

As  for  customs  regulations,  1942  brought 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  control  of 
exports  and  imports  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  quotas,  permit  systems,  etc. 
The  total  amount  of  foreign  commerce 
passing  through  the  customs  during  the 
year  was  valued  at  833,654,500  soles,  of 
which  338,692,400  soles  were  in  imports, 
and  494,962,100  in  exports.  Revenues 
from  customs  duties  increased,  as  did  those 
from  regular  government  taxes — princi¬ 
pally  because  of  the  imposition  of  an  excess 
profits  tax. 

Other  miscellaneous  items  noted  by  the 
President  included  mention  of  the  visit  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
to  Peru,  at  which  time  many  economic 
matters  were  discussed,  especially  those 
relating  to  food  and  supply  of  machinery 
and  equipment  for  various  industries. 
Dr.  Prado  spoke  of  the  governmental 
control  over  tire  and  tube  sales  and  over 
distribution  of  petroleum  and  other  fuels, 
maintained  throughout  the  year  to  pre¬ 
vent  scarcities  and  speculation,  and  also 
reported  that  money  had  been  allotted  by 
the  State  for  fellowships  for  study  in  the 
United  States.  The  committee  named  to 
appoint  the  fellows  was  instructed  to  favor 
professional  and  scientific  men  from  whose 
study  the  manufacturing  and  extractive 
industries  of  the  country  would  profit. 

Turning  to  the  activities  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Prado  said  that  the 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  war,  at  first 
glance  insuperable,  nevertheless  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  material  progress  of  the 
nation.  Regular  programs  for  irrigation, 
sanitation,  road  improvements,  etc.,  were 
carried  out,  and  the  President  stated 
that  especially  with  the  formation  of  the 
I  Peruvian  Santa  River  Corporation,  de¬ 
signed  to  convert  that  valley  into  an  in¬ 


dustrial  region,  “we  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  complete  modernization  of 
the  economic  structure  of  the  nation.” 

The  construction  of  new  highways  was  a 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  governmental 
program.  Special  attention  was  paid  to 
the  construction  of  the  highways  linking 
the  selva  w'ith  the  north,  center,  and  south 
of  the  country,  to  incorporate  these  rich 
lands  into  the  national  economy,  and 
connections  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  were  also  improved.  The  total 
achievements  of  the  year  are  shown  in  the 
following  figures:  724  additional  miles  of 
roadbed;  409  miles  of  hard-surface  roads; 
70  miles  of  asphalt  pavement;  294  miles 
of  widened  and  improved  highways;  70 
miles  of  preliminary  trails  for  later  con¬ 
version  into  highways;  6  miles  of  new 
bridges  at  various  points;  and  42  miles  of 
dirt  roads.  This  work  furnished  employ¬ 
ment  for  35,000  workers  per  month. 

Important  work  was  also  accomplished 
by  the  private  and  government-owned 
railways.  In  relation  to  the  figures  for 
1941,  there  was  an  increase  in  1942  of  24 
per  cent  in  passengers  carried,  4  percent 
in  freight  tonnage,  and  17  percent  in 
revenues. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Petroleum, 
total  production  for  1942  reached  14,632,- 
530  barrels  with  a  value  of  374,732,700 
soles.  Petroleum  output  alone  was  1,773,- 
200  barrels  more  than  in  1941,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of 
1943,  this  year’s  total  will  surpass  that  of 
1942  by  a  million  barrels. 

Realizing  the  value  of  minerals  in  war¬ 
time,  all  possible  measures  were  taken 
by  this  bureau  to  contribute  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  The  Government  pro¬ 
moted  the  initiation  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industries;  made  studies  of  coal,  vanadium, 
antimony,  tin,  nickel,  tungsten,  mercury, 
and  mica  deposits,  for  possible  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  national  industries;  ruled  that 
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byprcxlucts  of  coal  had  to  l)e  utilized  by 
the  companies;  and  continued  with  the 
extraction  of  sold.  Capital  invested  in 
23  new  mining  companies  is  valued  at 
37,000,000  soles,  while  existing  companies 
increased  their  capital  by  4,000,000  soles. 

A  project  was  put  under  way  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  coal  for  charcoal  as  fuel,  since 
the  use  of  charcoal  is  gradually  using  up 
the  country's  forest  reserves.  .Mong  with 
these  measures,  a  company  was  formed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  mine  workers. 

Under  the  Ministry  of  Public  W’orks, 
new  buildings  were  erected,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  new 
National  Stadium,  located  at  a  point 
equidistant  from  Lima,  Callao,  and  the 
seaside  towns  to  the  South. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  newly 
founded  Ministry  of  .\griculture.  Dr. 
Prado  noted  that  the  country  had  never 
been  able  to  supply  its  own  food  demand. 
When  war  reduced  the  amount  of  imports, 
immediate  measures  had  to  be  taken  to 
alleviate  the  situation.  As  previou.sly 
described,  farms  were  directed  to  produce 
more  food,  and  prices  of  various  products 
were  regulated.  Investigations  of  new 
sources  of  food  supply  were  made,  and 
new'  developments  in  existing  products 
and  .sources  were  emphasized.  With  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Peru 
signed  a  contract  relative  to  the  formation 
of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative  Food 
Production  Service.  During  the  year, 
twenty  agricultural  producers  and  twenty 
consumer  cooperatives  were  recognized. 

Other  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  included  a  National  Reforestation 
Project,  to  prevent  soil  erosion;  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  new'  areas,  especially  Tingo 
Maria;  and  plans  for  the  exploitation  of 
rubljer  and  cinchona  bark  in  the  .\mazon 
region. 

Finally,  Dr,  Prado  reviewed  the  w'ork  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social 


Welfare.  This  branch  of  the  government 
has  shown  important  progress,  and  with 
its  sanitation  programs,  campaigns  for 
the  prevention  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases,  hospitalization  services,  etc.,  has 
succeeded  in  improving  the  life  of  the 
worker,  especially  in  the  eastern  sections 
of  the  country.  When  Dr.  Prado  first 
took  office  as  President,  this  Ministry  was 
allotted  3,939,350  soles  to  carry  on  its 
work,  an  amount  which  has  since  risen  to 
14,176,200  soles,  or  an  increase  of  260 
percent.  Demographic  indices,  which 
show  a  rise  in  the  birth  rate  and  a  decrease 
in  infant  mortality,  prove,  in  one  way,  the 
efifectiveness  of  the  public  health  programs. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  a  Board  of 
Social  Assistance  was  created,  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  department.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  low  -cost  housing  projects  for  workers 
was  continued,  as  were  the  services  of  the 
“popular”  or  low-cost  restaurants,  and 
the  free  meals  for  needy  children.  The 
National  School  of  Social  Service  is 
geared  to  producing  workers  to  assist  the 
State,  and  the  obligatory  social  security 
legislation  is  slowly  being  put  into  effect 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Prado  reemphasized  the 
most  important  parts  of  his  message,  and 
said,  “I  have  an  unshakable  faith  in  the 
glorious  future  of  our  country,  and  in  the 
great  destiny  of  our  .America.” — C..A.M. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Mexico 

General  Manuel  .Avila  Camacho,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mexico,  appeared  before  the 
Mexican  Congress  on  .September  1,  1943, 
to  deliver  his  annual  message  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  covering  the  period  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1942,  to  .August  31,  1943. 

Governmental  action  in  all  branches  was 
of  course  intimately  affected  by  the  war. 
Taking  up  first  the  field  of  international 
relations,  the  President  mentioned  four 
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outstanding  events  of  the  year;  the  break¬ 
ing  of  relations  with  Vichy;  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.; 
recognition  of  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation;  and  the  raising  of  the 
legation  in  Chungking  to  embassy  rank. 

\  manifestation  of  Mexico’s  cooperation 
in  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  was  the 
asylum  given  to  a  group  of  Polish  refugees, 
arrangements  for  which  were  made  during 
a  visit  to  Mexico  by  the  late  General 
Sikorski  in  December  1942.  Mexico’s  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  offering  asylum  again 
found  expression  when  similar  refuge  was 
offered  to  a  group  of  Spanish  Loyalists  who 
as  a  result  of  the  German  occupation  of 
France  had  been  drafted  into  German 
labor  battalions  or  interned  in  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  but  who  are  now  in  North 
Africa  awaiting  completion  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  going  to  Mexico. 

Still  referring  to  collaboration  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  President  mentioned 
Mexico’s  adherence  to  the  declaration  re¬ 
garding  nonrecognition  of  forced  trans¬ 
fers  of  property  in  enemy-occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  Government’s  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  that  met  at  Hot  Springs, 
V'irginia,  in  May-June  1943. 

In  strictly  hemispheric  matters,  said  the 
President,  “we  are  each  day  more  strongly 
affirming  our  loyal  cooperation  with  all 
our  sister  nations.”  With  the  raising  to 
embassy  rank  of  the  legations  in  Costa 
Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Pana¬ 
ma,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela,  Mexico's 
diplomatic  representation  was  unified 
throughout  the  .American  continent.  \’a- 
rious  inter-American  agreements  and  trea¬ 
ties  were  completed,  including  the  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  pact  with  Cuba,  the 
commercial  modus  vivendi  with  El  Salvador, 
and  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  the 
United  States  (see  Bulletin,  March  1943. 


pp.  144-148);  and  the  nation  continued 
its  active  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Economic,  Juridical,  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Defense  Committees  now’  w’orking  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  war  and  post-w’ar 
problems. 

Speaking  particularly  of  Mexican-United 
States  relations.  General  Avila  Camacho 
said  that  they  had  “never  before  reached 
the  high  quality  that  at  present  charac¬ 
terizes  them.”  He  recalled  his  meeting 
with  President  Roosevelt  at  Monterrey  in 
.April  1943  (see  Bulletin,  June  1943,  pp. 
301-307),  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
present  frank  and  effective  collaboration 
between  the  two  nations  would  continue 
to  widen  its  sphere. 

The  country’s  war  production  effort 
brought  about,  among  other  consequences, 
a  perceptible  increase  in  exports.  At  the 
same  time  imports  decreased,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  extra-continental  sources  w’ere  closed 
but  because  United  States  industry  is  con¬ 
centrating  heavily  on  production  of  the 
implements  of  w'ar.  One  result  of  the 
Monterrey  meeting  was  the  designation  of 
a  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation,  charged  with  analyz¬ 
ing  the  origins,  effects,  and  possible  solu¬ 
tions  of  Mexico’s  economic  problems. 
The  President  expressed  himself  as  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  Commission’s  de¬ 
liberations  and  recommendations  and 
voiced  the  expectation  that  Mexico  would 
be  enabled  to  continue  and  in  some  cases 
to  intensify  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
production.  (A  summary  of  the  w'ork  of 
this  Commission,  which  met  during  May 
and  June  in  both  Washington  and  Mexico 
City,  is  in  the  Bulletin,  December  1943. 
Other  joint  Mexican-United  States  opera¬ 
tions  mentioned  by  the  President  were  the 
Lend-Lease  agreements,  the  arrangement 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  metals  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company,  the  mission  of 
railway  experts  who  are  cooperating  with 
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Mexican  officials  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Mexican  railways,  and  the  health  and 
sanitation  projects  for  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  supplying  $2,500,000. 

Mexico’s  national  defense  plan  was 
formulated,  said  the  President,  on  these 
two  premises:  defense  of  the  national 
territory  against  possible  aggression  and 
cooperation  with  armed  forces,  if  neces¬ 
sary’,  in  the  defense  of  the  American 
continent.  The  President  reported  that 
the  nation’s  defense  mechanism  had  been 
put  on  a  war  footing  and  necessary 
measures  adopted  to  protect  all  vital 
installations  such  as  factories,  ware¬ 
houses,  shops,  and  communications  sys¬ 
tems.  Vigilance  over  resident  foreigners 
and  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the 
country  was  rigorously  maintained.  There 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  effective  co¬ 
operation  with  foreign  military  commands 
in  frontier  and  defensive  sea  areas,  which 
guarantees  Mexico’s  own  security  and 
helps  to  prevent  enemy  activity  in  such 
strategic  regions. 

The  Government’s  financial  policy,  said 
the  President,  was  of  course  affected  by 
the  abnormal  conditions  resulting  from  the 
war.  Money  in  circulation  during  recent 
months  showed  the  same  upward  tend¬ 
ency  that  has  been  evident  generally 
for  the  past  several  years,  the  principal 
reason  being  the  favorable  foreign  trade 
balance  rather  than  any  amplification  of 
government  credit  in  the  banking  system. 
This  situation,  added  to  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital  investments  that  has  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  Mexico,  brought  about 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  gold 
reserx’es  and  foreign  exchange  operations 
of  the  Central  Bank.  From  April  1942 
to  June  1943,  these  resources  increased 
by  160  million  dollars,  which  alone 
enabled  the  Bank  to  place  in  circulation 
approximately  800  million  pesos.  Total 
money  in  circulation,  including  currency 


in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  sight 
deposits,  amounted  to  approximately  1,100 
million  pesos.  In  view  of  prevailing 
abnormal  conditions,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  continue  the  exchange  rate 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  November 
1941,  and  therefore  the  Mexican-United 
States  silver  stabilization  agreement,  where¬ 
by  the  peso  was  pegged  at  4.85  to  the 
dollar,  was  extended  to  June  30,  1945. 

As  a  monetary  control  expedient,  various 
taxes  were  increased.  These  new  levies 
were  directed  mainly  toward  groups  that 
are  reaping  increased  benefits,  but  studious 
efforts  were  made  to  avoid  tax  increases 
that  would  react  unfavorably  on  cost  of 
living  prices.  Revenue  receipts  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  1942-43  fiscal  year 
totaled  455,361,850  pesos,  which  rate  of 
collection,  if  continued  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  was  expected  to  bring  total 
revenues  to  an  all-time  high  figure.  The 
national  budget  of  expenditures  for  the 
year  was  fixed  by  the  Congress  at  707,845,- 
000  pesos,  which  the  President,  using  his 
extraordinary  war  powers,  increased  by 
105,672,400  pesos.  The  Administration 
was  able  fully  to  meet  ordinary  budget 
expenditures  without  resorting  to  credit 
and,  in  addition,  to  cover  with  current 
revenues  a  good  part  of  special  programs 
that  in  previous  years  had  to  be  financed 
by  bonds. 

On  July  31, 1943,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  Mexico  amounted  to  650  million  pesos, 
as  compared  to  250  million  on  the  same 
date  in  1942.  Bank  credits  were  mostly 
applied  to  production;  of  total  loans  of  582 
million  pesos  outstanding  on  May  31, 
1943,  317  million  were  for  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  mining  operations,  and 
only  265  million  for  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  According  to  the  most  recent  data, 
the  President  reported,  loans  of  approxi¬ 
mately  250  million  pesos  had  been  made 
for  agricultural  activities.  To  increase  the 
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agricultural  credit  operations  of  private 
banks,  two  important  steps  were  taken; 
(1)  a  national  guaranty  fund  of  5  million 
pesos  was  established  to  absorb  losses 
suffered  by  private  banks  on  agrarian 
loans,  as  well  as  15  percent  of  other  losses; 
and  (2)  the  Law  on  Credit  Institutions 
was  amended  to  facilitate  the  financing 
of  long-term  agricultural  loans  by  means 
of  general  bond  issues  by  private  financial 
institutions. 

The  issuance  of  Defense  Bonds  was 
authorized  to  a  total  of  200  million  pesos, 
to  absorb  surplus  money  and  to  provide 
the  Government  with  additional  resources 
with  which  to  acquire  from  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  part  of  the  foreign  e.xchange  accu¬ 
mulated  by  that  institution.  These  added 
resources  are  being  applied  to  national 
defense  projects  and  to  the  strengthening 
of  Mexico’s  credit  abroad  for  use  either 
now  or  after  the  war.  In  December  1942 
the  Congress  authorized  the  issuance  of 
highway  bonds  totaling  100  million  pesos, 
of  which  26.5  million  have  already  been 
sold,  and  railway  Ixinds  in  the  sum  of  25 
million.  In  August  1943  the  President, 
again  using  his  extraordinary  powers, 
authorized  a  9  million  peso  bond  issue  for 
port  works  in  Salina  Cruz  and  Puerto 
Mexico.  Service  on  all  outstanding  in¬ 
ternal  debt  is  being  currently  met.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  President  referred  in  detail  to 
the  agreement  consummated  in  November 
1942  with  the  International  Committee  of 
Bankers  on  Mexico  for  the  adjustment  and 
resumption  of  payments  on  Mexico’s 
foreign  debt.  (See  Bllletin,  August 
1943,  pp.  467-468.) 

Going  on  to  speak  of  national  economy, 
the  President  reported  that  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  war  had  finally  struck 
home  to  the  public  consciousness  as  a 
whole.  At  first  the  normal  course  of 
affairs  was  affected  only  in  part,  but  when 
more  generally  direct  effects  became  evi¬ 


dent,  such  as  price  increases  and  scarcities, 
felt  by  all  alike,  the  disruptions  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation 
became  a  matter  of  prime  concern  to 
everyone.  With  these  spreading  effects. 
Government  action  became  necessary  in 
fields  hitherto  left  untouched,  but  in 
taking  such  steps  the  Government  was 
guided,  the  President  affirmed,  not  by 
any  purpose  of  favoring  special  groups  or 
of  diverting  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  from  their  normal  channels 
but  rather  by  a  genuine  desire  to  serve  the 
general  interests  of  the  country. 

Price  control  was  the  most  outstanding 
and  persistent  problem  that  arose.  Trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  and  the  diversion  from 
basic  to  other  crops  were  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  affecting  prices,  far  more  than 
fluctuations  in  exchange  or  differences 
betw'een  prices  that  could  be  obtained  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Price¬ 
fixing  measures  adopted  in  August  1942 
for  corn,  beans,  and  rice  failed  to  give  the 
desired  results;  this  led  in  March  1943  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Consortium,  which 
has  authority  to  control  prices,  stocks, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  articles 
of  primary  consumption.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Consortium 
of  buffer  stocks,  in  order  to  regulate  supply 
and  demand  and  to  prevent  fluctuations 
caused  by  surpluses,  hoarding,  and  the 
lack  of  transportation.  These  various 
measures  mitigated  to  some  extent  the 
food  supply  and  price  situation,  but  on  the 
other  hand  clothing  and  domestic  service 
costs  rose  sharply.  Export  control  meas¬ 
ures  were  also  adopted  to  avoid  the 
domestic  shortages  that  might  easily  result 
from  unrestricted  exportation,  the  danger 
of  w'hich  was  plain  because  as  a  rule 
producers  could  obtain  higher  prices 
abroad  than  at  home. 

But  there  was  a  brighter  side  to  the 
situation,  too.  The  President  reported 
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that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
materials,  equipment,  machinery,  and 
repair  parts,  authorization  was  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  the  establishment  of  47 
new  industrial  concerns  which  are  manu¬ 
facturing  or  processing  food  products, 
chemicals,  dyestuffs,  metals,  wood,  glass, 
and  other  materials. 

The  mining  industry  prospered  greatly, 
l)oth  liecause  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
workers  and  mining  executives  who  are 
working  to  increase  their  production  as  a 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  and  liecause  of  the  certainty  that 
exportable  surpluses  could  lie  readily 
disposed  of  at  good  prices  in  the  United 
States  market. 

A  program  was  formulated,  based  on 
consumption  requirements  and  potential 
resources,  to  provide  electric  power  for  the 
entire  nation  within  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  300  million  pesos.  \Vork 
progressed  favorably  on  the  hydroelectric 
plants  at  Ixtapantongo  and  Nonoalco 
(which  will  supply  the  Federal  District) 
as  well  as  those  at  Colatipa,  Zumpimito, 
Bombana,  and  Caracuaro;  the  plant  at 
Granados  began  to  operate,  and  generat¬ 
ing  units  to  .supply  electricity  to  eight 
small  towns  were  installed.  All  these 
improvements  represented  an  outlay  of  23 
million  pesos. 

Mexican  agriculture,  the  President 
stated,  is  now  fully  geared  to  war  produc¬ 
tion,  both  to  meet  urgent  present-day  re¬ 
quirements  and  to  prepare  for  the  post-war 
period  of  world  rehabilitation.  Statistics 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  showed  that  during  the  year  1942 
16,795,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  largest  figure  ever  recorded, 
and  that  crops  in  1942  and  1943  were 
greater  than  ever  before.  This  good 
production  record  did  not  completely  ob¬ 
viate  the  necessity  of  importing  certain 
products,  but  at  the  same  time  it  afforded 


opportunity  for  exporting  surpluses  of 
others,  the  value  of  the  latter  lieing 
253,294,800  pesos  against  only  1 18,537,900 
pesos  for  the  former.  The  principal  ex¬ 
ports  were  henequen,  beef  cattle,  coflee, 
chicle,  palma  and  lechugilla  fibers,  ba¬ 
nanas,  vegetable  wax,  guayule  rubber,  rice, 
and  tomatoes;  imports  included  wheat, 
wool,  lard,  cacao,  hides,  copra,  hops, 
malt,  and  barley. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  experimenta¬ 
tion  promising  results  were  achieved.  Se¬ 
lective  seed  experiments  with  corn  and 
wheat,  directed  toward  improved  yields, 
were  particularly  successful,  and  the  ex¬ 
perimental  Hfvea  rubljer  plantings  turned 
out  so  well  that  experts  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  2.5  million  more  plants  might  l)e 
started  this  year.  These  would  eventually 
be  capable  of  supplying  80  percent  of 
national  rublx?r  requirements.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  improved 
cultivation  and  drainage  methods  brought 
about  a  considerable  increa.se  in  sugarcane 
production. 

Irrigation  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
Mexican  agriculture,  and  the  National 
Irrigation  Commission’s  budget  allocation 
of  84,430,000  pesos  was  the  largest  ever 
fixed  in  any  one  year.  The  great  dams  of 
El  Palmito  (in  the  State  of  Durango)  and 
El  .Azucar  (in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas) 
were  completed  and  four  other  large 
projects  were  well  advanced.  During  the 
year  1942-43,  117,765  acres  of  land  were 
put  under  irrigation,  51,615  acres  im¬ 
proved,  and  at  the  same  time  54  small 
irrigation  projects  scattered  throughout 
the  Republic  brought  much-needed  water 
to  additional  large  farming  areas. 

The  National  Bank  of  Agricultural 
Credit  intensified  its  activities  in  favor  of 
agricultural  production.  Its  credit  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  year  totaled  more  than  11 
million  pesos  and,  according  to  the  Presi-  ' 
dent,  expectations  were  that  during  the  j 
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cominsf  year  they  would  be  nearer  20 
million.  The  National  Bank  of  Ejidal 
C'redit  has  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
and  directing  the  progress  of  the  16,700 
ejidos  that  now  exist  in  Mexico,  the 
economic  potentialities  of  which  are 
constantly  increasing.  Thanks  to  credit 
supplied  by  the  Bank  in  the  past  year 
2,085,500  acres  were  cultivated,  or  about 
12.4  percent  of  the  arable  land  surface  of 
the  Republic.  Loans  made  by  the  Bank 
totaled  67,748,500  pesos,  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  60,873,000  pesos  were  repaid;  and 
during  the  coming  year  the  Bank’s  loans 
were  expected  to  reach  about  90  million 
pesos.  To  counteract  the  scarcity  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  the  Bank  also  organ¬ 
ized  15  centers  at  which  machinery  is  now 
available  to  work  the  ejidal  and  comarca 
lands.^ 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  extraordinary  efforts  to  put  the 
nation’s  agriculture  on  a  wartime  produc¬ 
tion  basis,  all  routine  work  was  carried  on 
as  usual.  This  included  such  activities  as 
geographic,  meteorological,  and  agro- 
logical  observations  and  studies;  research 
and  campaigns  in  plant  and  animal  sani¬ 
tation;  rural  housing;  national  and  local 
agricultural  and  stock  fairs;  soil  erosion 
prevention  work;  and  forest  protection. 

The  due  processes  of  agrarian  reform 
were  continued  as  rapidly  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  and  technical  resources 
would  permit.  The  division  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  land  among  the  campesinos  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  primary  objective  of  the 
agrarian  policy,  the  President  affirmed,  a 
fact  to  which  the  results  obtained  during 
the  past  year  bear  witness,  despite  the  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  by  a  diminished  availa¬ 
bility  of  lands  in  the  densely  populated 
areas,  where  great  progress  had  already 
l>een  made  in  distribution.  In  this  con- 

•  The  “ejidos’’’  are  communal  lands;  the  “comarcas” 
are  collectivized  farming  communities. 


nection  the  President  made  special  men¬ 
tion  of  the  mo\ement  of  ejidatarios  from 
some  of  the  more  densely  populated  zones 
to  the  Mexicali  V’alley  in  the  Territory  of 
Baja  California,  which  will  serve  the  triple 
purpose  of  populating  the  area,  increasing 
the  land  under  cultivation  there,  and 
relieving  some  of  the  excess  of  population 
in  certain  other  regions. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message,  836  e.xecutive  resolutions 
were  signed  by  which  2,619,300  acres  of 
land  were  distributed  among  16,192  cam¬ 
pesinos;  75  ejidos,  with  a  total  land  area 
of  86,875  acres,  were  divided  into  3,884 
parcels  and  titles  given  therefor;  and  204,- 
231  certificates  of  agrarian  rights  were 
legalized. 

For  tw'o  reasons — present  difficulties  of 
importing  many  products  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  need  of  diversifying  crops  to  meet 
national  requirements  for  food  and  in¬ 
dustry — a  decree  was  issued  declaring  300 
hectares  (741  acres)  of  rubber,  coconut, 
grape,  olive,  cinchona,  and  vanilla  planta¬ 
tions  e.xempt  from  division  under  the 
agrarian  law;  and  to  stimulate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  guayule,  temporary  exemption 
was  granted  on  land  areas  not  exceeding 
5,000  hectares  (12,355  acres),  provided 
the  lands  were  not  previously  used  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Agrarian 
Department’s  w'ork  was  the  research  and 
study  that  culminated  in  the  formulation 
of  the  amended  Agrarian  Code  (approved 
by  the  President  on  December  31,  1942, 
and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  April 
27,  1943).  Some  of  its  principal  provi¬ 
sions  were  summarized  briefly  by  the 
President  as  follows:  The  basic  institutions 
and  the  rights  of  the  campesino  were  con¬ 
served  and  respected;  the  area  of  land  par¬ 
cels  was  increased  for  new'  ejidos  and  au¬ 
thority  given  to  increase  existing  ones  if 
excess  lands  are  available;  the  issuance  of 
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certificates  of  agrarian  rights  and  titles 
was  regulated  to  give  the  ejidatario  com¬ 
plete  protection;  small  livestock  raisers 
were  granted  the  same  status  as  small 
farmers  enjoy;  and  authority  to  revoke  a 
campesino’s  right  to  a  land  parcel  was 
given  only  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  then  only'  after  due  process  of  law  and 
for  one  reason  only — failure  to  cultivate 
the  land  for  two  years. 

The  nation’s  oil  industry  was  of  course 
affected  by  the  war,  but  it  managed  to 
maintain  a  level  of  production  sufficient  to 
fill  national  requirements,  insofar  as  trans¬ 
portation  permitted,  and  to  export  a  fair 
amount.  The  United  States  Government 
gave  favorable  attention  to  requests  of 
Petroleos  Mexicanos  (the  Government  oil 
administration)  for  equipment  which  will 
put  into  practice  a  plan  for  the  production 
of  high  octane  gasoline.  A  better  price 
($1.32  per  barrel)  somewhat  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  reduction  in  oil  exports 
caused  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
Receipts  of  Petroleos  Mexicanos  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  were  143.3  million 
pesos  for  domestic  sales  and  19  million  for 
exports.  The  acquisition  of  261  new  tank 
cars  and  an  unspecified  number  of  motor 
trucks  is  expected  to  remedy  the  export 
situation  to  some  e.xtent. 

As  a  result  of  the  rehabilitation  plan 
now  being  put  into  effect,  refinery  capacity 
will  soon  be  146,000  barrels  per  day;  at 
present  the  daily  capacity  is  83.000  bar¬ 
rels,  as  compared  to  102,000  in  1938  and 
90,000  in  1939.  Seaport  storage  facilities 
are  being  constructed  in  Campeche, 
Acapulco,  and  Punta  Prieta,  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  construction  of  a  pipeline  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  refinery  at  Atzcapotzalco 
(in  the  Federal  District)  to  the  power 
plant  at  Nonoalco  was  begun. 

Application  of  the  new  collective  labor 
contract  for  oil  workers  which  went  into 
effect  in  May  1942  meant  an  appreciable 


increase  in  their  wages  and  loan  benefits. 
They  received  99  million  pesos  in  1942, 
a  figure  which  is  expected  to  be  exceeded 
in  1943.  The  President  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  wages  paid  by  the  old 
oil  companies  in  1936  were  49  million 
pesos  and,  after  the  decision  of  1937 
requiring  them  to  increase  wages,  they 
paid  75  million.  The  present  oil  admin¬ 
istration,  therefore,  is  spending  nearly  25 
million  pesos  more  than  the  figure  which 
the  oil  companies  found  unacceptable  and 
about  30  million  more  than  was  paid  in 
the  v'ear  of  expropriation. 

The  railways,  because  of  their  anti¬ 
quated  equipment,  found  it  difficult  to 
cope  with  increasing  transportation  re¬ 
quirements.  Nonetheless,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  July  1943,  they  loaded  and 
moved  freight  amounting  to  3.9  percent 
more  than  in  the  preceding  y'ear.  An 
eight-year  program  calling  for  complete 
reconstruction,  reorganization,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  country’s  entire  rail 
system,  at  an  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately'  300  million  pesos,  has  been  formu¬ 
lated.  Materials  for  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  engines,  freight  and  passenger 
cars,  and  tracks  are  coming  into  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  a  million  pesos’ 
worth  each  month,  and  requests  have  been 
placed  for  such  supplies  to  the  amount 
of  18  million  pe.sos.  Thirty  second-hand 
locomotives,  703  gondolas,  and  200  tank 
cars,  costing  15,305,000  pesos,  were  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  y'ear;  an  additional  sum 
of  610,000  pesos  was  spent  for  shop 
equipment;  and  7.7  million  pesos  were 
expended  for  rails. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  road  from  Vera¬ 
cruz  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  was 
reconstructed.  Work  was  continued  on 
the  Sonora-Baja  California  railway  which 
will  connect  the  peninsula  with  the  central 
part  of  the  country,  and  progress  was 
likewise  made  on  the  last  link  of  the  Kansas 
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City-Mexico-Oriente  Railway  which  will 
join  the  State  of  Chihuahua  with  the  West 
Coast.  Total  expenditures  for  construction 
of  railway  lines  were  21,236,215  pesos. 
The  President  remarked  that  the  United 
States  Government,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  entered  into  with  Mexico,  is 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  railway 
materials  as  much  as  possible  under  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions. 

Expenditures  for  new  federal  highway 
projects  totaled  103,636,850  pesos.  Prefer¬ 
ence  in  construction  was  given  to  the 
Mexico-Suchiate  Highway,  since  that  road 
will  complete  Mexico’s  share  of  the  Pan- 
American  Highway.  Next  in  importance 
was  the  Mexico  City-Ciudad  Juarez  high¬ 
way,  on  which  five  bridges  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year.  For  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  approximately  2,000  miles  of 
federal  highways  the  nation  expended  14 
million  pesos.  On  26  federal-state  high¬ 
ways  under  construction  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  the  Federal  Government’s 
share  of  expenditures  was  26,261,000 
pesos  out  of  a  total  of  46,601,300  pesos. 

For  educational  purposes  during  the 
year  covered  by  the  President’s  report  there 
was  no  curtailment  of  effort,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  public  education 
budget  for  1943,  originally  set  at  97.2  mil¬ 
lion  pesos  and  increased  by  the  President 
to  100,290,440  pesos,  was  higher  than  ever 
before. 

Primary  education  was  provided  in 
15,531  schools  for  1,343,500  pupils;  180 
secondary  schools  and  29  industrial  and 
commercial  schools  functioned,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  29,886  and  13,674, 
respectively.  Thirty  Rural  Missions 
sought  to  promote  economic,  cultural,  and 
social  improvement  in  geographically  and 
socially  isolated  rural  communities.  In  16 
agricultural  schools,  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  farm  management  was 
given  to  1,874  students. 


The  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  industrialists  and  workers, 
succeeded  in  conciliating  the  interests  of 
both  parties  and  obtaining  advantages  for 
the  workers  amounting  to  70  million  pesos 
through  collective  labor  contracts  and 
agreements.  Of  a  total  of  765  labor  dis¬ 
putes  brought  before  the  Department,  only 
8  reached  the  strike  stage  and  these  were 
satisfactorily  solved  by  conciliatory  means. 

The  President  gave  special  mention  to 
Mexico’s  cooperation  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  through  sending  Mexican  laborers 
to  the  United  States  to  take  the  place  of 
fighting  men  in  farm  and  raihvay  work. 
The  total  of  such  workers  was  about  65,000 
and  the  President  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican  Government  took  pains  to  assure 
their  welfare  in  all  such  matters  as  pay, 
living  and  working  conditions,  and  even¬ 
tual  repatriation. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  nation’s 
social  progress  was  the  approval  of  the 
Social  Security  Law  on  December  31,  1942 
(see  Bulletin,  July  1943,  pp.  377-381). 
The  system,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
installed  step  by  step,  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  in  the  Federal  District  beginning 
January  1,  1944. 

Brazilian  bond  settlement 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  November  26,  1943: 

The  Brazilian  Embassy  announced  today  that 
President  Getulio  Vargtis  of  Brazil  had  issued 
a  decree-law  setting  up  a  new  system  of  payments 
on  dollar  and  sterling  obligations  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  Municipal  Governments  in  Brazil. 
The  new  system,  which  affects  Brazilian  securities 
held  by  British  and  North  American  interests,  is 
effective  January  1 . 

Holders  of  Brazilian  securities  have  two  options, 
either  of  which  they  may  exercise.  Under  the 
first  option,  the  original  face  value  of  obligations 
is  maintained  but  at  new  interest  rates  and  amor¬ 
tization  quotas.  Under  the  second  plan,  bond¬ 
holders  may  receive  immediate  cash  payments,  but 
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the  face  value  of  the  obligations  is  reduced 
sharply,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  issues  by  half. 

It  was  estimated  that  Brazilian  dollar  obliga¬ 
tions  had  an  aggregate  face  value  of  $286,000,000 
and  that  sterling  loans  amounted  to  $61 1 ,000,000. 
The  arrangements  involve  an  estimated  annual 
interest  payment  of  $30,000,000. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  in  a  statement 
said  the  bond  settlement  was  “a  manifestation  of 
Brazil's  earnest  desire  to  meet  its  foreign  obliga¬ 
tions  wthin  the  limits  of  its  capacity.”  He 
added : 

“The  Govei  nment  is  extremely  gratified  that  an 
arrangement  of  this  far-reaching  definitive  nature 
has  been  reached  between  the  Brazilian  authorities 
and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
British  bondholders.  The  breadth  of  vision  and 
the  spirit  which  have  charactei  ized  these  negotia¬ 
tions  are  further  testimony  of  the  friendship  and 
understanding  between  the  Brazilian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  peoples.” 

It  is  believed  in  Washington  to  be  the  largest 
single  foreign  bond  settlement. 

Foreign  trade  of  Colombia  in  1^42 

According  to  the  Anales  de  Economta  y 
Esladistica,  published  by  the  Office  of  the 
Controller  General,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Colombia  in  1942  amounted  to  275,909,285 
pesos,  of  which  imports  accounted  for 
104,972,242  pesos  and  exports  for  170,- 
937,043  pesos.  The  leading  suppliers  of 
Colombia  were  the  United  States,  62,- 
521,374  pesos;  .Argentina,  10,879,191  pesos; 
Brazil,  8,052,362  pesos;  United  Kingdom, 
6,877,269  pesos;  Peru,  5,628,260  pesos; 
Mexico,  1,286,025  pesos;  Haiti,  1,074,199 
pesos;  and  Switzerland,  1,020,991  pesos; 
and  the  leading  purchasers  of  Colombian 
products  were  the  United  States,  154,- 
741,035  pesos;  Curasao,  6,295,990  pesos; 
Panama,  1,188,590  pesos;  the  Canal 
Zone,  1,496,703  pesos;  and  Argentina, 
1,034,629  pesos. 

Hydroelectric  plants  in  Peru 

To  increase  the  power  supply  of  the  region 
around  Lima,  a  new  hydroelectric  plant 


is  being  built  at  .Autisha  in  the  Santa  Eula¬ 
lia  valley.  A  concrete  dam  more  than  300 
feet  high  will  develop  from  40,000  to  50,000 
horsepower.  Some  of  the  water  from  the 
Autisha  gorge  will  Ije  used  to  supplement 
the  flow  of  water  to  the  Barbablanca 
plant  in  the  same  valley.  The  Barbablanca 
plant  was  built  six  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
20,000,000  soles,  and  because  of  its  in¬ 
adequate  water  supply  has  not  been 
producing  the  power  for  which  it  was 
planned.  With  the  added  source  of  water 
the  Barbablanca  plant,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  an  output  about  equal  to  that 
expected  from  .Autisha.  The  .Autisha  works 
will  cost  approximately  30,000,000  soles. 

.A  large  source  of  hydroelectric  power, 
for  the  industrialization  of  the  Chimbote 
Bay  region  of  Peru,  should  be  produced  by 
the  Santa  River  project,  initiated  in  1942 
by  the  Peruvian  Government.  The  devel¬ 
opment,  which  includes  plans  for  a  dam, 
pressure  tunnel,  power  house,  and  trans¬ 
mission  line,  is  located  in  a  gorge  of  the 
swift  Santa  River  which  empties  into  the 
Pacific  the  largest  volume  of  water  of  any 
river  on  the  western  slope  of  the  .Andes. 
Construction  work  was  begun  in  July  1942, 
and  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1945,  when  the  five  generating  units  will 
produce  25.000  kilowatts  or  35,000  horse¬ 
power  each,  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over  Jio  of 
a  cent  per  kilowatt.  The  financing  of  the 
enterprise  is  derived  from  a  $25,000,000 
credit  extended  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

Agreements  between  Argentina 
and  Chile 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Chilean 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Joaquin 
Fernandez  y  Fernandez,  to  Argentina,  on 
August  24,  1943,  various  agreements  of  a 
commercial  and  economic  nature  were 
signed  by  the  two  nations. 
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The  first  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
mixed  commission  to  study  the  bases  for 
a  customs  union  between  the  countries. 
The  commission  will  endeavor  to  complete 
its  study  within  a  year,  at  which  time  both 
governments  will  immediately  adopt  the 
proposed  measures. 

The  second  agreement  concerned  the 
improvement  of  rail  and  highway  com¬ 
munications  between  Chile  and  Argentina. 
The  two  countries  will  mutually  under¬ 
take  the  extension  and  completion  of  the 
transandine  railway  systems,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  or  repair  of  various  highways 
through  and  on  either  side  of  the  .\ndes. 
Each  government  will  appoint  members 
for  a  mixed  commission  to  study  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  constructing  a  tunnel  through 
the  Andes  for  vehicular  and  railway  traffic. 

In  the  third  pact,  various  regulations 
relative  to  merchandise  in  transit  through 
Argentina  and  Chile  destined  for  a  third 
country,  and  to  motor  traffic  between  the 
two,  were  agreed  upon. 

Forestry  measures  in  Uruguay 

Forestry  services  in  Uruguay  have  mapped 
out  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  reforest¬ 
ing  of  the  country.  The  work  is  to  begin 
with  the  immediate  planting  of  large 
numbers  of  trees  in  various  regions,  while 
at  the  same  time  measures  are  planned 
looking  toward  conservation  of  the  nation's 
wood  resources  in  future  years.  Legisla¬ 
tion  is  being  framed  which  will  keep  the 
forests  more  closely  under  control  of  the 
Forest  Administration  and  the  National 
Parks  .Administration.  New  forest  in¬ 
dustries  are  being  studied;  such  products 
as  acacia  bark  may  soon  be  used  on  a  lare:e 
scale  in  Uruguay’s  tanning  industry; 
preservation  of  woods  by  new  technical 
processes  bids  fair  to  provide  a  market  for 
the  products  of  more  of  the  native  trees, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  nation  less 


dependent  upon  importations  of  wood  for 
railway  ties  and  for  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  poles. 

Meanwhile  every  efFort  is  being  made  to 
facilitate  the  planting  of  more  trees  by 
national  and  local  authorities  and  by 
private  citizens.  Government  experts  tour 
the  country  in  a  railroad  car  carrying 
equipment,  materials,  and  young  trees. 
Demonstrations  are  given  to  show  the  need 
of  reforestation  and  the  methods  which 
may  best  be  employed,  and  saplings  are 
then  sold  at  reduced  prices  so  that  the 
instruction  may  be  put  into  action  at  once. 

Inter-American  Federation  of  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Authors  and  Composers 

On  .August  5,  1943,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Inter-American  Federation  of  Soci¬ 
eties  of  Authors  and  Composers  (FISAC), 
Dr.  Natalio  Chediak,  rendered  a  report  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Federation. 
The  report  summarizes  the  activities  of  the 
organization  from  the  time  of  its  founda¬ 
tion,  gives  its  current  financial  condition, 
and  discusses  plans  for  the  future,  particu¬ 
larly  the  preparations  being  made  for  the 
First  Federation  Congress. 

The  aims  of  the  Federation  are:  To  try 
to  obtain  from  the  American  nations  the 
broadest  possible  copyright  protection  for 
writers;  to  work  for  improved  national 
legislation  and  inter-.American  treaties  on 
this  subject;  to  create  and  maintain  a 
center  for  documentation,  information, 
and  control,  which  will  assist  affiliated 
societies  in  obtaining  guarantees  for  col¬ 
lecting  royalties  within  the  respective 
countries  and  abroad;  and  to  study  and 
settle  problems  relating  to  the  collection, 
administration,  and  distribution  of  royal¬ 
ties. 

The  Federation  was  incorporated  in 
Cuba  on  March  7,  1943,  when  its  charter 
and  bylaws  were  recorded  in  Habana. 
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The  Government  of  Cuba  recently  in¬ 
dicated  its  interest  in  the  objectives  of 
FISAC  by  issuing  a  decree  approving  its 
activities.  The  text  of  this  decree  was 
published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  July 
27,  1943. 

International  Center  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation 

The  Committee  for  the  study  of  the 
establishment  in  America  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Center  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  Resolution  II  of  the 
Second  American  Conference  of  National 
Committees  on  Intellectual  Cooperation 
at  Habana  in  November  1941,  held  its 
second  meeting  at  Washington,  October 
21-23,  1943,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  and 
the  rapid  spread  of  hostilities  from  country 
to  country,  the  work  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Intellectual  Cooperation 
at  Geneva  and  of  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Paris  was  interrupted,  and  na¬ 
tional  committees  were  left  without  any 
central  coordinating  agency.  It  w^as  there¬ 
fore  decided  at  the  Second  American 
Conference,  referred  to  above,  to  under¬ 
take  the  organization  of  a  provisional 
center  in  America  to  take  over  for  the 
duration  of  the  w'ar  the  work  heretofore 
carried  on  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Paris. 

At  the  Washington  meeting,  the  in¬ 
augural  session  of  which  took  place  at 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Committee 
presented  a  plan  of  organization  which 
will  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
various  national  committees  and  to  the 
governments  of  all  countries  interested  in 
preserving  the  fundamental  principles  of 
intellectual  cooperation  throughout  the 
world.  The  project  calls  for  establish¬ 


ment  of  the  provisional  center  at  Habana, 
the  Government  of  Cuba  having  expressed 
its  willingness  to  extend  that  countiA’*s 
hospitality  to  the  center.  An  Executive 
Committee,  composed  of  the  following 
members,  will  organize  and  direct  the 
Center:  Cosme  de  la  Torriente  (Cuba), 
C'hairman;  Miguel  Ozorio  de  Almeida 
(Brazil),  member  ex-offieio;  Vietor  Las- 
cano  (Argentina);  Alfonso  Reyes  (Mexico); 
Waldo  G.  Leland  (United  States);  Robert 
Valeur  (France);  Luis  A.  Baralt  (Cuba), 
Secretary. 

This  Executive  C.ommittee  is  specifically 
charged  with  formulating  the  statutes  and 
plans  for  financing  the  organization. 
When  such  plans  are  approved  by  the 
governments  and  national  committees,  a 
Director  and  a  Secretary  General  named 
by  the  Executive  Committee  will  assume 
the  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
Center's  activities. 

The  Committee  which  has  been  studying 
the  installation  of  the  Center  in  America 
drew  up  a  program  of  action  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  Center's  initial  work.  This 
program  comprises:  an  inquiry  into  the 
present  status  of  intellectual  cooperation 
and  the  means  for  action  in  that  field;  a 
clarification  of  the  problems  confronting 
intellectual  workers;  the  compilation  and 
coordination  of  special  studies  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  will  enable  the  Center  to  offer 
intellectuals  a  clear-cut  idea  as  to  their 
rights  and  duties  in  this  regard;  a  study  of 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  conditions 
of  learning  and  enlightenment  in  the 
occupied  countries,  so  that  when  hostilities 
cease,  people  may  Ije  informed  of  the 
progress  of  ideas  and  intellectual  workers 
again  have  access  to  the  means  of  work  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived;  a  study  of 
the  economic  conditions  under  which 
intellectual  work  is  conducted  and  of  the 
laws  governing  intellectual  property;  the 
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facilitation  of  means  for  refugees  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  intellectual  pursuits  during  the 
war;  an  examination  of  the  possibilities  of 
improving  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  inadequacy  of  which  has  greatly 
curtailed  the  work  of  intellectual  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  past;  a  study  of  measures  to  in¬ 
sure  protection  of  works  of  art  and  cultural 
monuments  in  occupied  countries;  a  study 
of  ways  and  means  of  assuring  intellectual 
cooperation  its  proper  place  in  the  post-war 
world,  in  order  that  its  capacity  to  act 
when  most  needed  shall  not  be  limited; and 
an  investigation  of  the  present  status  of 
scholarships  and  professor  and  student 
exchanges.  The  present  war  of  aggression, 
as  is  w'ell  known,  W'as  to  a  great  extent 
brought  about  by  the  voluntary  orienta¬ 
tion  of  education  in  certain  countries 
toward  war.  The  proposed  program  of 
the  International  Center  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  in  America  calls  for  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  the  question  of  insuring 
peace  through  education  in  the  post-war 
world. 

Literary  interchange  between  the 
Americas 

The  problem  of  a  better  literary  inter¬ 
change  between  the  Americas  through 
the  medium  of  books  formed  the  subject 
of  a  meeting  of  the  book  industry  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  November  22. 
A  report  by  the  five  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  who  visited  the  other  American  re¬ 
publics  last  summer  studying  book  publish¬ 
ing,  selling  and  printing,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  discussion. 

The  publishers  are  George  P.  Brett,  Jr., 
president,  The  Macmillan  Company;  Burr 
L.  Chase,  president.  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company;  Robert  F.  de  Graff,  president 
Pocketbooks,  Incorporated;  Malcolm  John¬ 
son,  executive  vice  president,  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company;  and  James  S. 


Thompson,  executive  vice  president,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  all  of  New 
York  City.  Their  trip  was  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
.'\merican  Affairs. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  exporta¬ 
tion  now’  consists,  said  the  report,  “of 
difficulties  in  shipping  and  credit,  high 
prices  at  origin  and  uncontrolled  prices 
at  destination,  diverse  currencies,  con¬ 
fusion  of  tax  and  customs  regulations  in 
various  countries,  and  in  a  general  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  many  United  States 
publishers  to  overlook  or  to  underestimate 
the  value  and  importance  of  their  ex¬ 
port  business.” 

Bookselling  in  the  various  metropolitan 
centers  of  Latin  America  is  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  industry.  The  largest  bookstore 
in  the  western  world,  El  Ateneo,  is  in 
Buenos  Aires.  More  first-class  bookstores 
exist  in  the  principal  cities  than  in  our 
own.  Although  an  active  movement  to 
learn  English  enlists  hundreds  of  students, 
awareness  of  United  States  books  is  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  absence  of  unified  or 
promptly  distributed  bibliographical  ma¬ 
terial.  A  consolidating  warehouse  in  New 
York  is  recommended  as  a  device  to  facili¬ 
tate  shipments,  since  Latin  American  book¬ 
stores  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  variety  of 
stock  from  our  numerous  publishers. 

American  books,  said  the  report,  have 
lagged  behind  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  English  books  in  prestige.  This  is 
largely  because  in  many  cases  the  Latin 
American  reader  has  long  considered 
American  culture  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe;  and  since  the  reader  is  convinced 
that  this  deficiency  exists  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  he  often  suspects  that  it  is  so  even 
of  technical  books.  He  has  been  brought 
up  on  French  and  German  medical  books 
and  is  not  generally  aware  of  the  vast 
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advances  that  American  medicine  has 
made  in  recent  generations. 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  publish¬ 
ing  in  Latin  America,  the  report  indicated 
that  since  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  in  1936, 
publishers  in  the  other  American  repub¬ 
lics  have  made  great  progress  in  achieving 
a  business  stability  paralleling  our  own. 
Argentina  alone  produced  fifty  million 
books  in  1942.  The  translation  of  United 
States  books  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
therefore,  must  be  view'ed  as  one  mode  of 
sympathetically  presenting  our  life  and 
culture. 

More  adequate  aids  in  securing  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  L^nited  States  concerning  books 
of  Latin  American  origin  are  needed. 
C-entral  display  and  supply  centers,  as 
well  as  a  central  information  office,  were 
suggested.  Latin  American  books,  the 
report  said,  “should  lie  far  lietter  known 
and  appreciated  here,”  and  a  book  fair  or 
exhibition  is  suggested.  “A  better  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  own  people  in  the  actual  back¬ 
grounds  of  Latin  American  life  is  of 
primary  importance,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  this  knowledge  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  part  by  the  publication  of  better 
books  about  our  neighboring  nations.” 

“We  recommend,”  said  the  report  with 
respect  to  a  mode  of  securing  lietter 
tramlations  of  Latin  American  books, 
“that  consideration  l)e  given  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  general  group  to  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  committees  from  various 
learned  societies  and  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry',  to  meet  periodically  with  scholars 
from  the  countries  concerned.”  Likewise 
it  was  urged  that  “nothing  could  be  of 
more  value  than  building  up  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  a  representative  shelf  of 
good  United  States  reference  books.” 

The  report  detailed  specific  problems 
facing  the  United  States  publisher  who 
seeks  to  distribute  abroad  books  in  the 
fields  of  technology,  medicine,  textbooks. 


and  inexpensive  reprints.  A  strengthened 
program  of  English  teaching  in  the  other 
American  republics  and  a  more  extensive 
use  of  trav'el  grants  to  students  and  profes¬ 
sional  leaders  were  recommended. 

Cornelio  de  Saavedra  Museum  in 
Buenos  Aires 

In  a  tree-shaded  park  covering  nearly 
twenty  acres  of  ground  near  the  Avenida 
General  Paz,  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
installed  a  museum  called  the  Museo 
Municipal  Brigadier  General  Cornelio  de 
Saavedra.  The  old  house  known  as  the 
Chacra  Grande,  built  by  Don  Luis  Marfa 
Saavedra,  w'as  remodeled  in  post-colonial 
style,  with  hand-made  tiles,  wrought-iron 
knockers  and  fittings,  and  decorative 
window  gratings,  some  of  them  relics  from 
houses  dating  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  three  wings  of  the  house  fonn  sides  of 
a  typical  colonial  patio,  shaded  by  a  huge 
century-old  wisteria;  the  fourth  side  is  a 
three-arched  portico  surmounted  by  char¬ 
acteristic  finials  of  the  post-colonial  period. 
Exhibition  rooms  on  the  main  floor  are 
devoted  to  collections  of  historic  interest, 
such  as  jewels,  coins,  costumes,  combs, 
weapons,  silver  work,  and  articles  of 
religious  significance.  One  wing  has  a 
second  floor  which  provides  space  for 
offices  and  administrative  offices. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  since  June 

The  Ixjoks,  pamphlets,  and  reports  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Pan  American  L'nion  since  June  1943 
have  added  interesting  material  to  that 
already  available  on  the  .American  Re¬ 
publics.  Reports  on  inter-American  move¬ 
ments,  covering  such  matters  as  the  steps 
taken  to  carry  out  resolutions  of  the  Eighth 
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International  Conference  of  American 
States,  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  and 
other  official  activities,  are  especially 
noteworthy. 

Regular  monthly  publications  were  the 
Bulletin,  official  organ  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  issued  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  and  the  Pan  American  Bookshelf, 
a  bibliography  of  Pan  American  material 
with  annotations  in  Spanish  and  English, 
issued  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 

The  work  of  the  Counselor’s  Office  in¬ 
cluded  the  revision  of  documentary'  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  “Good  Neighbor  Tour,”  a 
ten-volume  course  of  study  on  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  for  clubs  and  other 
groups,  and  the  publication  of  a  report,  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  con¬ 
cerning  steps  taken  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  and  the  three 
meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics.  The  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  a  brief  survey  of 
recent  changes  in  the  relations  Ijetween 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
was  also  published. 

In  the  Juridical  Division,  Volume  II 
in  English  of  the  series  on  the  “Improve¬ 
ment  and  Coordination  of  Inter- American 
Peace  Instruments,”  entitled  Text  of  the 
Projects  on  Improvement  and  Coordination  of 
Inter-American  Peace  Instruments  submitted  to 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  appeared,  and  the  chart.  Status  of 
the  Pan  American  Treaties  and  Conventions, 
was  revised  in  July  1943. 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
continued  its  “Points  of  \’iew”  series  with 
No.  7  in  English,  On  the  Relations  between 
Blacks  and  Whites,  by  Fernando  Ortiz;  Nos. 
5  and  6  in  Portuguese,  Destino  da  Arte,  by 
John  Peale  Bishop,  and  Qitem  Fata  em  Nome 
da  Democracia  do  Novo  Mundo?  by  Henry 


Seidel  Canby;  and  No.  6  in  Spanish, 
cQuien  Habla  por  la  Democracia  en  el  Nuevo 
Mundo?  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby.  In  the 
field  of  education,  the  Division  issued 
Argentina,  \’ol.  I  of  Higher  Education  in  Latin 
America,  and  continued  its  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  Education  Series  with  No.  78  in 
Portuguese,  Educaqao  Liberal  no  ApSs-Guerra, 
and  No.  121  in  Spanish,  La  Educacion 
Liberal  en  la  Postguerra.  The  development 
of  Latin  American  art  was  emphasized  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Robert  C.  Smith,  Latin- 
American  Painting  Comes  into  its  Own, 
accompanied  by  a  set  of  black  and  white 
plates,  and  in  Thirty  Latin  American  Artists, 
a  biographical  survey.  Panorama  No.  22  in 
English  and  Correo  No.  27  in  Spanish  were 
also  published. 

Four  titles  were  added  to  various  series 
edited  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation.  El  Cultivo  del  Caucho  {Hevea 
brasiliensis)  en  la  America  Latina,  by  R.  D. 
Rands,  appeared  as  Nos.  147  and  148  in 
the  Spanish  series  on  Agriculture.  In  the 
English  series  on  Cooperatives,  No.  21, 
The  Agricultural  Cooperative  Movement  in 
Peru,  by  Alejandro  MacLean  y  Estenos, 
came  out  in  June,  and  to  the  American 
Agriculture  Series  were  added  Nos.  3  and 
4,  Agriculture  in  Costa  Rica,  by  Jane  Swift 
Powell,  and  Agriculture  in  Guatemala,  by 
Mariano  Pacheco  Herrarte.  Miscellane¬ 
ous  publications  under  the  auspices  of  this 
division  included  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942-1943,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Submitting  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

The  combined  Divisions  of  Economic 
Information  and  Statistics  produced  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  material  in 
Commercial  Pan  America,  a  monthly  review 
of  commerce  and  finance,  in  Spanish  and 
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English.  Subjects  treated  in  the  various 
issues  Mere  as  folloMs:  Annual  Economic 
Survey  of  Latin  America — 1941,  Part  III; 
Past  and  present  Economy  of  Brazil;  Our 
Foreign  Trade  and  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
Exchange  Problems  of  Latin  America;  Peruvian 
Trade  with  South  America;  Stabilization  of 
the  Bolivian  Monetary  Unit;  and  Economic 
Policy  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  In 
the  Foreign  Trade  Series,  reports  or 
statistical  surxeys  were  added  for  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Paraguay,  El  Salvador,  Peru, 
Nicaragua,  and  Colombia. 

Two  extensive  and  impxjrtant  surveys 
were  issued  by  the  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Information  in  July  and  Octoljer 
respectively.  These  were  the  illustrated 
publications  Labor  Trends  and  Social  Welfare 
in  Latin  America:  1941  and  1942  (153  pp.), 
by  Ernesto  Galarza,  and  Low-Cost  Housing 
in  Latin  America  (20  pp.),  by  Robert  C. 
Jones,  .\oticias  de  la  Oficina  de  Informacion 
Obrera  y  Social,  No.  1 3,  also  came  out  in 
June. 

In  the  Music  Division,  three  new  titles 
were  added  to  the  Music  Series:  No.  10, 
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Carlos  Chavez:  Catalogue  of  His  Works,  with 
an  introduction  in  English  and  Spanish 
by  Herbert  VVeinstock;  No.  11,  Z.a  Musica 
de  Chile  en  el  Panorama  de  las  Americas,  by 
\’icente  Salas  Viu,  of  the  Chilean  Institute 
of  Musical  Extension;  and  No.  13,  Selected 
References  in  English  on  Latin  American 
Music,  compiled  by  Leila  Fern. 

Publications  of  the  Travel  Division 
included  a  mimeographed  pamphlet  in 
the  Ports  and  Harbors  of  Brazil  Series, 
Manaus,  and  one  in  the  Holidays  and 
Festivals  Series,  Panama  and  Central  America. 
Folders  describing  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  j 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  j 
L'ruguay  were  revised  and  reprinted  in 
the  Travel  in  the  Americas  Series.  t 

To  its  material  descriptive  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  and  capitals,  the  Division  of  ! 
Special  Publications  added  three  new  j 
illustrated  booklets — on  the  Republics  of 
Cuba  and  Guatemala  and  on  Panama 
City,  Those  on  Bolivia  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  were  reprinted  with  revised  text  | 
and  figures.  Cacao,  in  the  Commodity  j 
Series,  appeared  early  in  1943.  ! 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Annual  lubtcription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  S1.50;  Spanish 
edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edidon,  $1.00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935, 25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Basic  Principles  of  the  Inter-American  System — 10  cents 
The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — 5  cents 
American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Cuba — Dominican  Republic — £1  Salvador — Gua¬ 
temala — Haiti — Honduras — Mexico —  Nicaragua —  Panama —  Paraguay —  Peru  — Urug;uay  — Venezuela 
Buenos  Aires — Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo— Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro — San  Sal¬ 
vador — Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  temporarily  out  of  print) 

American  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Bananas — Cacao — Coal  and  Iron — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — ^Tagua — ^Tin — ^Tonka  Bean — 

Wool 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
Americim  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  world  conflict,  $0.25 

Series  For  Youno  Readers  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos6  de  San  Martin — The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — ^The  Pan  American  Highway — ^The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — ^The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  From  Texas,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the 
History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas  before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The 
Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The  Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  etc. 

Foreion  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  RcpubUcs,  compiled  from  official  sources 
Commercial  Pan  America — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
The  Pan  American  Booeshelf — $1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibuooraphic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 


A  complete  list  and  prices  of  all  pan  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBUCATTONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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